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IRE, FAME. AND FORTUNE: 


OR, : 


Making a Name for Himself. 


CHAPTER I. 
TURNED AWAY FROM HOME. 


THe sun was shining brightly as Lawrence Vernon took 
his street-coat and exchanged it for a linen office-jacket. 
le was a bright lad of seventeen, and was employed in 
=, office of Vernon, Mackenzie & Co., shipping agents and 
rokers, in Exchange Street, New York City. 
‘The senior partner, Wilson Vernon, was the father of two 
s, Bryce, a big, loutish sort of young man, given to rather 
d and extravagant ways, and Lawrence, whose acquaint- 
e we have already made. 
hough Bryce and Lawrence were brothers, no one would 
e thought it, had not the fact been most positively as- 
ed and fairly substantiated. : 
ven then old friends of the family hinted that Bryce 
st be a changeling, for he was totally unlike either his 
er or the sweet mother, whose smile was like an angel’s 
sing, and who died when Gladys, her only daughter, 
orn, 
ryce, nineteen years of age, was also a clerk in his 
1er’s Office, but too oftén he sauntered in late, for many 
his evenings were spent in dissipation. 
r. Lawrence, Mr. Vernon wishes to see you,” said the 
i clerk, in the most solemn manner, about an hour after 
office had opened for the day’s business. 
he youth entered the private office, and found his father 
ing very stern and cross. ° 
awrence, I have always found you truthful; can I still 
| you?” 


Sey, 
. 

: a | 

ao 
§ 
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“Certainly, father; why do you ask?” 

“Do you remember going to the bank last Monday?” 

“I go every day, sir.” 

“That is an evasion. I asked you about last Monday.” 

Lawrence turned alternately pale and red. 

What he had dreaded had at last to be met. 

“I do, sir.” 

“Did you draw out any money?” 

“I—— The books will show, sir.” 

“So you still equivocate. Look at that check; have you 
ever seen it before?” 

Lawrence took the strip of paper, which purported to be 
an authorization from the firm of Vernon, Mackenzie & Co., 
to the Bank of the Republic, to pay the bearer the sum of 
eighty-five dollars in legal money of the United States. 

The youth looked at the paper, and every letter seemed to 
burn into his very soul. 

He knew that the check was a forgery. 

He cashed it innocently enough, but afterward the crime 
was revealed to him. 

“Have you seen that check before?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Vou drew that money ?” 

*“T did.” 

The answer was given in a tremulous voice. 

“Vou knew that the check was a forgery?” 

Lawrence. remained silent. His father varied the ques- 
tion. 

“Ts that signature a forgery?’ 
“I believe so, sir.” 


, 
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“You know it is.” 
& “Ves, sir.” Su 
“What did you do with the money ?” 
y= Oe : , ”» 
| t foc 3 sae SN I know all, It was not enough 
that you should fall into the hands of reprobates, and so 
dis*race your father’s name, 
in «rder to fescue yourself.’ 
x | 2” 
“Do not speak like that. fe 
me to forgive you aN 
“My brother—pleaded 'é 
“What is the matter? 
5 should intercede ?” 
“T am not guilty.” 
“Do not add lying to your other crime. I have promised 
Bryce that I would not prosecute you, though your guilt is 
so clear 1 do not know whether I am doing right, but 
| have promised. Go; and remember this, that you are no 
longer son of mine. Let me never hear your name, or sce 


your face again.” 
“Father |” 
“Go!” 
“Hear me. 

my dead mother, [ swe: 
“Mention not her names, 

she hag not lived to see this day. 


our brother has pleaded with 


Are you’ surprised that Bryce 


] swear, I am innocent. By the memory of 
it 3? 

It is sacrilege. 

Go! 


Thank Heaven 
1L will not hear 


another word.” 
Lawrence Vern 
and: sad. 
His whole life was ruined. 
And yet, even to save himself, he would not betray an- 
other, or break his word. 
As he passed out of the office into the street he met Bryce. 
do you know?” -he asked. 
the pater cut up rough?” asked the eldest born. 
“He has turned me out—has even prohibited me calling 
myself by my own name.” 
“You don't say so?” 
“It is true. And you are the cause of It.” 
“Am I?” 
“Bryce, save me. 
when you. gave it to me: 
you for the 


on left his father’s presence, heartbroken 


I did not know the check was forged 
When [ handed you the money, 


first time that vou had used father’s 
a ef 


told me 9 
name without his consent. Why did you do 1 

“T was in a tight fix. I knew the pater would not give 
the. money. It was such a small check that I thonght it 
would slip through, unnoticed.” 

“But it hasn't, and I am ruined.” 

“Sorry for you, Larry, but it will all come right; I'll talk 
to the pater, and I'll get Gladys to do so.” 

“You have talked too much. You said that I had got 
mixed up with low characters——’ 

“Ha, ba, ha! that is a good joke. 
pugilist, called to see me, and Well, I owed him some 
money for bets—he came for it. The pater saw me talking 
to him. I hinted that Jim was trying to lead you astray. 
See? The pater jumped to the conclusion that you were 
ex? scapegrace. It is too bad, but it will come right in the 
end. 

“Go to father, and tell him all—please do.” 

“Not much. You'll pull through all right.” 

ie ou will not tell the truth about it?” 
if 3 I'l - you hanged he’ ; but I’m awfully sorry. Say 

want any money? ave ten dollars * 

68 f lars I can let you 

tr. : 
La os tip wot die than touch the money. Oh, Bryce, for 

e . > rs 

ni ad mother’s sake, for our little sister’s sake, do clear 


me “And land myself in ueer S 
P t i : 
ress brother, that would be too te a He te Mie my foolish 


Why, Jim Cairns, the 


_ Vernon staggered away like a drunken man. 


but you must commit torgery- 


Human nature cannot bear everything, and Lawrence 


‘ Koy 


Disgraced, turned from his home! W ha : 
Where could he go fo a Oe 
He crossed the ferry to Brooklyn. | ae 

Scarcely knowing dag he was one 

reenw Cemetery, an | u 
Stiv ot, scalding tears sprinkled the grass, pa re 
went out-to that land where, with the angels, $ a hove em 

And while Lawrence was lying asleep and exhausted on 
that grave in Greenwood, his father, brother, an 


at the dinner-table at home. 
“Where is Lawrence?” asked Gladys, a very 


fifteen summers. see a 
‘Wilson Vernon turned pale at the question; ape . 
out a glass of wine, and professed not to have hear i ¢ 


question. 
“Where is Lawrence, papa 
“Gladys, never mention his name 
“Papa, what an unseemly jest. 
“It is no jest. Would that it were ! 
from a felon’s cell——” ff 
“A felon’s cell! Papa, what do you mean ? 
“Do not spoil our dinner, Gladys; we can fs 
ward,” said Bryce, who was feeling very uneasy. Nae ina 
But the girl was not to be silenced so easily. Re we te 
Sie looked into the soup, but could not eat any. Her heart 
was full to overflowing. x pana 
“Papa, tell me all. What does it mean? cs ree 
“Tt is as well, perhaps. Lawrence forged the name of = © 
our firm to a check, and spent the money on low charac- et 


ters " : 
“It cannot be.” 
“He admits it.” 

“There is some mistake—some fearful mistake.” (237 ee 
“No, alas! there is. no mistake. He is no longer son of © * 
mine. I. must ask-you to forget him “ ES i ee 

“Tmpossible! Bryce, why are you so silent? You do not ¢ | 
bélieve Larry guilty?” get ae 

“There is but little doubt, sister mine.” goon Ge ae 

“There. there, that is enough. Now let the whole thing 
be dropped. I have cursed him, and-shall curse you, either 
of you, if you ever mention his name again in my hear- 
ing.” | a 
The hot tears fell from Gladys’ eyes, and she arose from 
the table, not daring to stay another moment. oh 

Food would choke her. Her heart was breaking. 

Lawrence guilty of such a crime! - 

No, she would not~believe it. 


She knelt before a portrait of her mother, and with many aM 


sahs and tears asked Heaven. to intercede for her much- Paps 
loved brother. ona _ eg 
- ee 
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CHAPTER II. 


FIRE! ae 


“Fire! Fire! Fire!” | ea hel ite ae 
Phe cry rang along the streets, and the people rushed from 
their houses. ss aS, | Sigel eee 
“Where is it?” Cas ae 
The question was on every tongue, and various answers — 
were given. tik Mo Nees eae 
Some had asked the negro who was:the first to raise the - 
alarm, and the vague answer he gave left them no wiser. — 
Ober dar!” 2 akg gene ap Oia 
But exactly where “over there” meant, was hard to a 
derstand. ig a fis = se Pals aa oe 
All sorts of conjectures were made, and all-kinds of sure. i 


mises passed current among the people, until one tall, down. 
ng the fire 
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east Yarkee, who was just as desirous of a 
as apy sips but ae patience, called out io he heck 
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and then I'll folly.” — = nhs Ke ve Aue ngine goes 
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_. The suggestion was so sensible that nearly every one ing to do, idlers, aroused to action by the thought of “a fre 
adopted it. | *- show,” men who loved to see deeds of daring and courag 


* At the N Street station the alarm was given. oe clerks who happened to be in the vicinity, and — 
Almost before the location of the fire was known, the quite a number of women and girls. aire pen ea: Ay. 
engine appeared at the door, and a couple of horses were The fire was on Madison Avenue, and the flames were al-_ 
harnessed ready. | : ready bursting through the windows. mee 
* In the twinkling of an eye the horses were starting. “The roof, sir?” asked. Eggleston, as the superintendent 
. The firemen were in their places, fastening belts and ad- looked at every point of the building. ; here 
_  justing helmets as they stood on the engine. “Not yet. Let the men try the second floor; perhaps they 
There was no hurry, no excitement; everything was done can reach the fire from there!” wee 
' in as orderly a manner as if time was no object, and yet [Eggleston gave orders, and soon three helmeted firemen 


__¥two minutes had not elapsed since Julius Czesar, the darky, were on the second floor, directing the hose so that the water 
» had given the alarm. played directly upon the fire. 


What an exciting drive it is on one of those fine engines! The hissing, sputtering sound, followed by a stream of 
It looks like a pair of runaways harnessed to a fiery white steam, showed that the water had reached the fire. 
demon. hate “Any one in the house, sir?” the superintendent asked 
Surely the driver is reckless. Bertram Llewellyn, the owner of the house. 
He cannot guide those horses! - . “No, I think not. Really, I must inquire; I was so con- 
_ People gape as it passes by, and look after it until it is out fused——” 
of sight, half-expecting to see a smash. “Quite natural, sir; but find out, will you?” | 
“Buttons,” the firemen’s dog, is as eager as the men tom Then, as if to give a hint to the confused and nervous 
reach the fire. house owner, the fireman added: 
He understands his duty. “Mrs. Llewellyn, is she safe ?” 2 
Buttons runs ahead, barking and yelping as ‘much as to “Yes, she has gone over to the Riggs House.” 
-- say: “Clear the way, the engine is coming!” “And Miss Flora rs 
Then the engine followed; at every street the clang, clang, , “Yes. I'know now, all are safe. The servants were not 
clang of the bell aroused the people, and warned drivers and the last to leave the house—— Why, Flora, is anything 
pedestrians of their peril. ; the matter?” if ee , 
The firemen shouted, as if to keep i1# time with the bell: A young girl had pushed her way through the crowd and 


“Hi, ‘bi, “hi!” : stood by her father’s side, but her eyes were wandering in 
The cry was well known. The people cheered the brave every direction. 


men as they passed, and as some one in the crowd would “Angela, papa, have you seen her?” 

recognize a fireman, he would shout out the name by way “No, my dear; is she not with you and your mama?” 

___ of encouragement. ' “No, papa. I am afraid she is in the house.” 

2 “Go it, Bangs! “Why do you think so?” 

© “Bravo, Eggleston!” — i “She was not. feeling well. Her head was.aching, and 
i “See, there’s the pluckiest and daringest chap of the lot!” she went to lie down.” ; 
} . shouted one of the crowd, as he recognized young John The superintendent had heard the whole conversation, and 
m’ Lawrence sitting on the hose-reel, and handling the ribbons abruptly asked: 

| with all the ease of an old-time coachman, and yet with “Which room?” 
q* the abandon of a circus-rider. “Third floor, back room,” answered Flora calmly. | 

: John Lawrence was indeed well worth more than a pass- But the very calmness was unnatural, for she became 
f  =ing glance. almost hysterical immediately, and called for her friend and 
a. He was the beau ideal of a driver, and although he had guest, 
| o only been in the Washington Fire Department a few months, The fire was making considerable headway, and the men 


yy he had won for himself a renown, which many an older had been driven from the second floor to the roof. 
man would have given half his salary to have had. No signs of any person being in the house had been seen, 
As the engines, the hose-reel, the ladder-wagon, and the ang therefore no search was made. 


’ Sep ean s eee Serta sneaks igs hen cea “Third floor, how is it?” asked Mr. Coleman, the super- 
fa | intendent. 


g are i I zs ” 
The broad thoroughfare—the credit and glory of the Cap “Blazing like a furnace in front, sir; back scarcely warm. 


I} ital City—was well suited f id drivi 
. ‘ y vell suited for rapi riving. 3 : 
, The great thoroughfare was crowded, but still room was A young lady may be in the back room. Can you get to 


_* easily madegand every one made the progress of the fire- her?” : : ‘ 
@i, men as caf as possible. Re aaa sir, unless———" 
at: 


Bi ~. The guests rushed out of Willard’s, the ladies thronged “We can get around to. the back.” 

| a at ae and some waved their handkerchiefs as the “Phere is not time, I am afraid. Get Eggleston to go 
: palates : over the roof.” 
For firemen are heroes, every one, and as deserving of AN sight, sir” 


shee as many “apon..whoni: ‘Congress <has\Hestowed its But another had heard the conversation. 
The engines turned up- Fifteenth Street, and rattled John ‘Lawrence had see reared a ladder. It only 
around the corner into F Street at a tremendous pace. reached the second-floor win pte es 
i Then the driving became more difficult. He ran up another—it was stil too short. 
The clang, clang, clang of the bell was made more em- Then a third one was raised, and the young in at 
' phatic by the shouting of thé men, and little Buttons barked who looked almost boyish in his uniform—began the ascent. 
. and yelped almost angrily, because the street was not cleared “Come down, Lawrence. It is certain death to pass 
fast enough. | through those flames,” shouted Coleman. 


To pass through such a crowd as was to be found in F “Let me try, sir,” shouted back the young hero. 
Street required the most dexterous driving, and even as it He had not parsed in his ascent, ieee r. Coleman an- 
ee was, there were some wonderful escapes. swered him he did not hear what was Said. : 

‘The crowd that followed the engines was a good-humored Up, step by step, with the agility of an acrobat, the young 
one, It was composed of boys, young men who had noth- hero went. 
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His head was only a few inches below -the third-story 


window. 

Just as he aros 
darted through the window, and seemed to en 
its embrace. 

He clung to the ladder, or he would have fallen. ‘ 

Rending his head forward until his chin was on his chest, 
he leaped into the room. . 

The flames lapped around him, 


a hundred breasts. a i 
Holding his arms across his face to shield his eyes, the 


\ brave Lawrence rushed through the room, stepping on bla- 
zing timber, and pushing aside fiery furniture and curtains 
which seemed to claim him in a holocaust of death, 

He burst open the door leading into the back room, and a 
delicious cool breeze fanned his cheek, but only for a mo- 
ment. 

The flames followed him. 

They caught the bedclothes and the lace curtains. 

On the bed, apparently asleep, rested one of the most 
beautiful girls Lawrence had ever seen. 

At first he staggered back, for he thought the figure was 
spectral, so perfectly beautiful in face and form. re: 

Then he stepped forward, and almost exclaimed, “’Tis a 
statue.” 

But, statue or flesh, he meant to rescue it from the flames. 

He raised the body from the bed. 

A sigh came from the lips. 

He knew that there was no time for any attempt at re- 
vivication, for the bedclothing was a sheet of flame. 

Seizing a rug from the floor, he wrapped it around the 
girl, and snatched a blanket from amid the burning sheets, 
This he covered over her head. 

To escape through the front room was impossible. 

The floor had given way. 

A mighty seething caldron of flame, ‘reaching from the 
cellar up nearly to the roof, was before him. 

He turned to the back window just as Eggleston was 
lowering a rope, by which he intended descending. 

“Hold fast,” shouted Lawrence. 

The fireman looked down and saw his. comrade, 

“Hold fast, I am coming up.” 

“Any girl in there?” asked Eggleston. 

“Yes, I’ve got her. She has fainted.’ 

The heat was intense. 

Lawrence felt his face blistering. 

He reached out for the rope, and tied it around his waist. 

Clasping Angela close to him, he shouted: 

“Haul up!” 

Slowly the rope was drawn up toward the roof. 

Once it stopped, some of its strands snapped, and Law- 
rence expected momentarily to be dashed to pieces on the 
stones below. 

Again the rope moyed, slowly, oh, so slowly, it seemed 
hours in moving a yard. ; 

Willing hands reached over the parapet and clutched the 
brave fireman. 

Another moment, and he was lifted, with his burden, to 


es 
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e above the sill, a fierce tongue of flame 
wrap him in 
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and a groan went up from 


— 


the roof. 
He staggered across to the front,’and as he was recog- 
: nized a loud cheer—a cheer which was heard at every desk 


in the Treasury Building, and penetrated the in 
of the White House, arose like a roar from hig conte 
Angela!” shouted Flora Llewellyn. | 


e. But Angela was unconscious. 

i CHAPTER III. 

d _YHE IS A MYSTERY.” 

ae ha nee was a complete wreck. 

g { had been so combustible, and the flames had 

ee fapidly, that‘had the house been in a poorer Bee ee 


~~ f - ¢ % \ 
* “ ~ 


onged to a man in only moderate circumstances, 
there would have been a suspicion of ne at ae 
representative of the fire insurance office had been quickly 


nd had muttered to him- 
the scene of the conflagration, 4 a hime. 
self pate it was a good thing Llewellyn was so heavily in- 


sured. 
; llyn’s honor. 
But no one doubted Mr. Llewe 
He was wealthy. In fact, the boast. had been made more 
than once that there wasn't a bank in Washington which 


would refuse to honor old Llewellyn’s check for half a mil- 


lian dollars. 
So the few paltry thousanc 


and _ bel 


sae 
‘te 


ls of fire insurance could noty — 


be of any use to him as an incentive toerisse, . 
The engines had returned to their various stations, and 


only three firemen remained on duty at the burned man- 
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sion, oe let 
In Room 77 of the Riggs House sat Bertram —lewellyn * |. 
and his family. : ; testi x 

He was a man pretty fairly advanced in years, but his ; 
wife was several years younger than himself. > Aas 
hite as driven snow, hers was x 


So, while his hair was as w: 
of raven hue, and not a wrinkle had appeared upon the 


smooth, velvety skin of the handsome face. , 
Flora, the only daughter of the house, combined the 
beauty of her mother with the sturdiness of her father. 
She had reached her fifteenth birthday, and already posed 
as a young lady, looking anxiously forward to “coming 
out.” 
She was as tall ae her mother, and often the two ‘were | 
taken for sisters, so young-looking was the matron, yf 
Her cousin, Angela Winan, was on a visit to Washington, or 
her home being in St. Louis, : ; 
Angela was nearly two years older than Flora, and was 
just as beautiful, as Lawrence had declared when he saw < 
her lying unconscious on the bed in the burned dwelling. «4» 9 
She was in another room, attended’ by a physician, for @ | 
she had been nearly asphyxiated with the smoke. ; 
“My dear, did you ask that brave fireman’s name?” asked 


ded y 


Mrs. Llewellyn. | 7 ee 
“No, Agnes. The man only did his duty, and if one were F 
to ask every man’s name who did his duty, one’s memory “ 


9 


would have to be a regular street-directory,” answered her 
husband, rather bruskly. 

“But he saved Angela’s life!” 

“TI admit that, and | have been thinking I would send him 
a hundred dollars as a little token of thanks. Coleman will 
know to whom to give it.” 4e 

Mrs. Llewellyn was rather hurt at the sordid answer. 

“Do you think he would accept it?” | 

“Of course he would. These men make a business of it, + 
and are not too extravagantly paid.” AP 

“But he is a gentleman; I am sure of it.” | ia 

“A gentleman? Why, Agnes, you might as well look for , f | 
one in the ranks of private soldiers as in the fire-brigade. ¢ ny 
No, no, he is some fellow who likes dangerot work.” ee 

“Papa, how can you speak like that?” asked Flora. 

“Puss, are you going to make a hero of this man?” 

Why not? I think he is the greatest hero in Washing- 
ton. Did you not hear Mr. Coleman call him down and say 
he would lose his life if he persisted ?” . 

‘Oh, well, I'll look after him, and won’t hurt his feelings. 
How is Angela?” | 


“She is very much better, papa; and when I told her of 


the brave fireman, she said: ‘Do find out who he ‘is, so that 
I can thank him, and papa must thank him as well’ ” il 


eT 
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a great admirer of the almighty dollar, and believed that. jh 
Its love was the great incentive to all ambition and to al! ™) 


Mrs. Llewellyn was more romantic; perhaps it was because 
she still was an ardent reader of fiction. 

She fully believed that the fireman was a prince in dis- 
guise, or at least some rich man’s son’ who left the luxuries 
of his home to pursue the noble calling of a life-saver. 

In the N Street fire-station, at the same hour, the sur- 
geon was dressing several scars and burns on the face and 
hands of John Lawrence. 

The young hero had not murmured. 

He had not even referred to his gallant act. 

To all appearances he thought he had only done his duty. 

But he was romantic, ‘also. 

‘What a perfect face!” he thought. “Why, there is noth- 
ing in the Corcoran Gallery to excel it in beauty. I wonder 
why we look back to’ Ancient Greece for our types of beauty, 
when we have so much that is perfect now? They called 
her Angela! How the name fits her! Angela—Angel! I 
wonder who she is, and whether I shall ever see her again. 

Sut better not; who am J, that I should dare to think of 
her?” 

“Dreaming again, Lawrence?” 

The cheery voice of Superintendent Coleman broke in on 
the young man’s reverie. 

“Yes, sir. The doctor tells me I am to lie perfectly still 
for a couple of days, for he says I shall be disfigured if I do 
not.” 

“You are a brave fellow. 
friend ?” 

1 do: sir. 

“Yes, yes, I know that, but you know what I mean. There 
is some secret in your past life—ah, do not tremble like that. 
IT do not know what it is,-but don’t you think you would feel 
better if you told me?” 

“No, sir, I can never do that. When I came to you a few 
months ago, led, as I think, by Providence to you, just as 
I accidentally heard you say there was. a vacancy in the 
department, I told you I was without friends; 1, was really 
alone in the world, and I asked you if you could take me 
without references, without inquiry.” 


“And I said yes. I liked you the first moment I saw you, 
and I determined I would be your friend.” 


“You have been very good to me. I might have been 


Will you not look upon me as a 


dishonest 5 
“No, I read honesty in your eyes.” 
“Tdle——” 


“No, that I was sure you were not.” 

“Why were you sure?” 

“Because; if you had been idle or lazy, you would have 
entered the army; most of that class do. But you are well 
educated, you write well, you would speedily make your way 
in one of the departments. Won’t you let me try and. ob- 
tain a position for you?” 

“No, Mr. Coleman, I appreciate your kindness, but I want 
to be here. Ina position where I am nobody, where no one 
will ever expect to find me, and where I shall be free from 
what you call society.” 


“You are a strange fellow, Lawrence, but I trust you. 
Congress will vote you a medal some day, and the department 
will give you one for your heroism yesterday.” 

“T only did my duty, sir.” 

“Perhaps so, but how few are there who will forget their 
own lives in endeavoring to save others.” 


“Many, sir, believe me. Others would have done just as I 
did, and perhaps have been a little less clumsy.” 


As Coleman walked away he could not help saying to the 
doctor, who accompanied him: 


“That young fellow is a mystery. He is always studying 
in -his spare time. He can read Latin and French as easily 
as I can English, and he is actually going in for art. He 
has copied several things in the Corcoran, and his ability 
astounds me.” x / 

“Who is he!” ; 


have been well rewarded.” 


he, 


— 


“I know no more than you do. 1 took him on trust) and 


“IT wish every one in the department was as brave as 
said the doctor. . oH 

“So do I, but take them altogether they are as courageous 
a body of men as could be found anywhere.” 

“Tt is the truth, Coleman. But it is saying a good deaz, 
and some might think you too proud of your brigade.” 

“No prouder than I ought to be.’ 

A week had passed since the burning of the palatial resi- 
dence of Bertram Llewellyn, and nothing had been heard of 
him at the N Street station. : 

Most likely he had forgotten the existence of such a man 
as John Lawrence. Not that Lawrence expected Mr. Llew- 
ellyn to call, but Superintendent Coleman did, and was dis- 
appointed, for he had formed a plan in his own mind for 
his protégé’s advancement. He thought that he would in- 
terest Mr, Llewellyn, and perhaps through him get Law- 
rence into the Patent Office, or the Treasury, in both of 
which departments it was known that Llewellyn had con- 
siderable influence. 

But the opportunity did not come, and John Lawrence 
remained a good member of the fire-brigade. 

It was a few minutes after midnight when the alarm of 
fire was raiséd, and the men were notified that a tenement- 
house near the navy-yard was on fire. 

The engines were soon ready, and they rattled along the 
streets, making the people along the route wake from their 
slumbers and look out of their windows to see the brave men 
pass. | 

Lawrence had entirely recovered from the effects of the 
Llewellyn fire, and was as ready and willing as ever to fight 
the flames. 

The house which was on fire was as full of human beings 
as a hive is of bees. 

The firemen broke through the basement windows and 
found themselves in several inches of water and filth. 

The heavy rains had flooded the cellars and basements, and 
the people, utterly regardless of health, had dumped much 
of their garbage there. 

The heat from the fire caused a most horrible stench, 
which nearly suffocated the firemen. 

The fire was blazing brightly, and all was confusion and 
commotion. 

The firemen could not keep back the crowd which had 
gathered, and it was not untilthe arrival of a squad of po- 
lice that the engines could: get fairly to work. 

The people of the next house wanted to throw their fur- 
niture and things out of the windows, and it was with diff- 
culty that the superintendent could prevent them from so 
doing. 

One old lady, occupying a house three doors away, was 
frantically throwing everything portable from her second- 
story window. 

A small, nickel alarm-clock struck a fireman on: the head, 
and disabled him. 

Pictures, books, vases, crockery-ware—all were thrown out 
in rapid succession; for what reason no one could tell, for 
they were all destroyed by the time they reached the street. 

The old woman’s example was contagious, and others be- 
gan to imitate her. 

The firemen were retarded in their work, and Lawrence 
_-was commissioned to stop her. 


He rushed up the stairs, and saw the woman, busy col- 
lecting everything ready to throw from the window. 


“Fireman, save them!’ she cried. “Come, help me to 
throw them out, or they will all be burned.” ’ 


“You must be mad! Save yourself—never mind ‘those 
things!” said Lawrence. 

“T must save them. Oh, help me—help me!” 

“Your house is quite safe, ma’am. You can go back te 
bed; the fire will not reach you.” 

“You want to murder me—I know you do!” 


- 
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She seized a carving-knife, and, in the madness of frenzy, 

shed at the young fireman. 

le ine jae ame barckdibe es blow: which stood a good 
chance of being fatal had it reached him. 

The fire had deprived her of reason. 

Lawrence saw that she must be overpowered. ies 

He tried to clasp her in his arms, but she was as lithe ¢ 
an acrobat, and as agile as a professional wrestler. , 

After many failures, he sag to pin her to the wa 

nd wrest the knife from her hand. 

: Raising her in his arms, he carried her to the street. i 

She. kicked and scratched, and tried to bite him, but he 
handed her over to the police, who hurried her away in an 
ambulance. ‘ ; 

Bawsecs and Eggleston were in the midst of the flames, 
trying to rescue the inmates of the burning house. 

‘Several hadbeen ‘carried out, many of them quite frantic 
through fear and dread. 5 

“Come along, Eggleston,” cried Lawrence; “there are more 
in there yet.” ; yo 

They rushed up the burning stairway to the top“of the 
house. : 

Here they found a woman and two children. 

Lawrence caught up the children, one under each arm, and 
made for the stairs. 

He had just reached the top, when, with a crash, they fell, 
leaving him standing on the brink of the yawning chasm. 

The flames burst out with redoubled fury, and ‘the chil- 
dren's night-clothes caught fire. 

He rolled them on the floor, and caught up a blanket in 
which he wrapped them, 

He made for the window. 

To jump down would mean death for all three. 

The ladders had not been raised. 

What should he do? 

There was but one chance. 

He held the two children—little bits of tots they were— 
under one arm, while he climbed out of the window and 
stood on the sill. 

He could just reach the gutter of the roof. 

He must climb up to that. 

But with the children in his arms it seemed an absolute 
impossibility. 

“Drop them, Lawrence. 
Cary. 

Two firemen held a mattress beneath the window, and 
one of the little ones fell upon it and was rescued unhurt, 
but the other one screamed so much and was so frightened 
that she clung to Lawrence, endangering his life as well as 
her own, 

But she was only four years old, and knew no better. 

“Keep still, sissy,” he said, “and we will get down.” 

“Don't ‘ee frow me down, den,” she said, in her infantile 
speech. ; 

“No. You shall stay with me if you will be good.” 

“Me is dood.” 

: oe clung around his neck while he clutched the gutter 
irmly, 

Slowly he raised himself up to the roof, 

The people below held their breath, 

It Was a weird sight. 

Che night was horribly dark, but the figures stood out in 
bold relief, on account of the fierce light of the blazing 
house. . 

The roof was reached, but the flames burst through the 
shingles at the same moment. 


The 


We will catch them,” shouted 


the flames, sent up a volume of steam which was almost 
worse than the fire itself. . 


Lawrence crawled along the gutter to th 
e next h 
on still farther. 7 e Big abot 


Then he lowered himself into the top-f 
left the little tot on the ad op-lloor window, and 


> hissing, sputtering stream of water as it fell upon. 


e. es 
He went back the same way he serie thous each 
Crawling along the roof, it sy e life. if not killed. 
h nust fall and be maimed for ‘red the room fr 
gene: Preune favored him, and he reentere Pe ear 
u ; 
which he had taken the Spapeaiiaaee 2}: ¥e 
boaencied 28 waits pn ipa no answer. 
aloud, but the sf 
Ss Space his way through the Oo and cree a lit 
Te ’ 4 sm ° 
. hich went up into a . 
SR iatihe ladder he went, and saw hs a horror a man hud 
dled up in the corner, evidently drun y ait ee 
TI om was so low that he could not s P : 
ie and took hold of the mans leg, 


: forward 1S" 
paehibe Rentniahen fellow, who began kicking and ate 


cursing. iii , ik 
"Come along, the house 1s on fire, said Lace | 
“W ! Leave me alone, cant you: 
Who cares! Le 


But-the fireman pulled and dragged until he had got the 
an to the top of the ladder. ees) . sare) 
The ceaard who fancied that his liberty was. being in- 
terfered with, roused himself to a kneeling-position, and 
struck out at the fireman. i | i 
“Come along, or I shall leave you to burn. f 


The man laughed deliriously. 
Lawrence tried to grasp him round the waist, but the Ay 


drunkard, who was suffering from delirium tremens, ; 
laughed loudly. : Y les 
“Catch Jim Cairns, if you can! ; fe 


Lawrence had heard of the pugilist, and was horror struck 


to find him in such a condition. . 
He balanced himself on the ladder, and again reached for 
. 


Cairns. ; 
The madman caught sight of the small hatchet at Law- 


rence’s belt. : me |. 
With sagacious cunning he pretended to allow himself to ; 
be held. ; | as 
But he drew the hatchet and raised it threateningly over i 


Lawrence’s head. = PS 

The ax descended, but at that moment the support of the Ah 
ladder was burned away, and Cairns and the fireman were . 
both plunged into the horrible abyss of fire which raged 
beneath them, 


: 


ae. 

CHAPTER IV. | 

THE BIRTHDAY-RECEPTION, | 

The mansion occupied by Wilson Vernon in New York 3 
was brilliantly lighted from roof to basement. . * ae 


From early evening carriages had been stopping in front 
of the door, and fair dames and beautiful cemoiselles had, : 
like a vision of fairy-land, crossed the sidewalk, under a iF 
canopy, and into the house, where they were heartily wel- {" 
comed. 

In the large parlors, at one end, stood Gladys Vernon, 
looking radiant and lovely. ' 

The reception and party was in her honor, for it was tlie 
anniversary of her natal day. | 

There was a settled look of sadness on her face, which 1 AF 
gave her a little older appearance than was warranted by A he 
the number of anniversaries she had celebrated. | AG 

In her heart of hearts she was grieving for her favorite 
brother. és 

ee two years before, he had been driven from home, 
; e had been very near the portals of the grave. She suf- 

ered far more than any one knew, and her grief resulted in 
a very severe attack of brain-fever. | | pha 

Nothing seemed to rouse her, and when, the following 

mag her eet toes ae Europe and showed her the glo- 
€.old world, he hoped th isp ar. ae 
eat ped the change would dispel her «ae 


But wherever she went he ; 
» her one th | | 
brother, ought was eh her 
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In the somber grandeur of Westininster Abbey, or the 
brilliant magnificence of the Tuilleries, by the hanks of the 
Rhine, where castles still frowned as they had done from 
the depths of mountain-forests for a thousand years, or 
amid the awful solemnity of the snow-clad Alps, she still was 
the same. . 

“How much I should enjoy it all, if he were but here.” 

That was the burden of her soul, uttered sometimes, but 
thought all the time, 

* His face as she had last seen it, haunted her and spoiled all 
her pleasure. 

One day her father handed her a letter from New York. 
It was from his business-partner, Mackenzie. 

She did not understand all it said about prices current, 
charter-parties, and other technicalities of business, and she 
was about to hand it back when her eyes saw a “postscript.” 

Now, in a lady’s letter the postscript is often the most im- 
portant part, but in a business-letter where was-its neces- 
sity? Still, with a woman’s curiosity, she must read those 
few lines. 

Mackenzie did not write Very legibly, and it took her some 
little time to decipher the postscript. 

When she succeeded, she read it over and over again. 

Then her eyes became unusually red and hot, her heart 
beat a lively tattoo in her bosom, and her limbs trembled so 
that she felt it safer to sit down. 

As she almost fell on the lounge, the letter dropped from 
her hand. 

There it lay on the carpet, in that conventional hotel par- 
lor, the’ postscript uppermost. 

How the words seemed to burn into her very soul; for 
look at them she must, even though they gave her such real 
grief, 

And what she read—reread and read again—was as fol- 
lows: 


“I have just heard that your scapegrace son, Lawrence, 
after roaming about the country, working at anything he 
could get to do, made for Florida, just in time to catch the 
yellow-fever. He was buried a few days ago. I feel sorry 
for the young man. Perhaps we were too hard on him; I 
forgive him, now that he is dead., So must you.” 


Gladys handed the letter to her father when he returned. 
“Is that true?” she asked him, pointing to the postscript. 
“I suppose so. Why should it not be true?” 

“And he died without your forgiveness ?” \ 

“He never asked for it.” \ 

“Because he was innocent.” ‘ 

“It may be very nice for*you, Gladys, to persist in saying 
so, but the facts prove his guilt, and he «confessed. Now 
the boy is dead, let the matteg rest.” 

It was a’cruel thing to say, but Wilson Vernon was hard- 
hearted where his own son was concerned. 

Gladys wrote to Mr. Mackenzie, unknown to her father, 
and pleaded. with him_ for particulars, but all the reply she 
received was—that a former employee had been in Florida, 


‘and had volunteered as a nurse.’ 


When he said he was from New York, a fellow-nurse told 
him that it was a pity he had. not been a day earlier, for 
there was a young New Yorker who wanted his father’s 
forgiveness for some wrong done, but had died without’ be- 


‘ing able to give his name or address. 
The nurse went to see him, and recognized Lawrence Ver- ” 


non. 


That was all, but it certainly appeared to be explicit and 
accurate. 


So it came about that Gladys mourned for her brother, and 


“a settled look of sadness remained upon her face. 


But she was young, and after a few months she began to 
feel greater interest in life, and-though the shadow was still 
there, she was bright and happy. 

It was with feelings of joyous thankfulness that Wilson 


Vernon saw the change, and on her seventeenth birthday he 


celebrated the event by 
receptions of the season. 

The rooms were crowded, but every one felt at home. 

There was nothing stiff or formal about the reception, for 
Mr. Vernon had learned that the art of entertaining is to 
allow every one to seemingly follow their own desires. 

, Among the late arrivals was Egbert Somers, a young 
Washington millionaire. ; 
He had met Gladys two or three times, and her image 
had in some way got indelibly imprinted on his heart. 

Egbert Somers was somewhat of a dude, but he was, after 
all, a genuine, warm-hearted fellow, worthy of all the re- 
spect given to him. | 

He soon found his way to the side of Gladys, and-she, 
leaning on his arm, walked through the rooms, bowing to her 
friends, and receiving congratulations on every. side. 

“Who was that bronze-faced man-who-spoke-so loudly to 
you just now?” asked Egbert. ; 

“You mean Clinton Noble? Did you not know him? Why, 
he is one of the greatest heroes of the day.” 

“Indeed; and what has Clinton Noble done to win such 
praise from your ruby lips?” 

There was a sneer, hardly disguised, in Egbert’s words, 
for he saw that Noble looked with eyes filled with love on 
the fair hostess, and he was just a wee bit jealous. 

“He was only a boy when our war broke out, but he‘ en- 
listed and served with honor, and since then he: has fought 
under I don’t know how many flags.” 

“And .you call him a great hero?” 

“The world does.” 

‘ “And the world is often wrong. 
other day, egad! 
about him,” 

“Tell me, who is. he, and what has he done?” 

“He is only a fireman.” 

“Oh!” | 

“Miss Vernon, exctise me, but that very exclamation: tells 
me that the world sees no heroes save those who fight on the 
battlefield; and yet my hero is greater than all.” 


“You are enthusiastic, Mr. Somers. 
of your hero?” 

A pretty little group of palms’ sheltered two: chairs, which 
were vacant, and Egbert suggested that they could be occu- 
pied. 

It was a delightful retreat, and Egbert said that the palms 
carried his mind -back to Florida. . 

“Have you been to. Florida?’ asked Gladys earnestly. 
“Yes, and it is a delightful place at Christmas-time; but 
the fever ry 

“T Jost-.a brother there a year ago,” said Gladys sadly. 
“But pardon me, I want to hear about your-hero.” 

Somehow there did not seem much to tell, after alf. 

Perhaps Egbert was thinking, not of the fireman hero, 
but rather of the beautiful girl whose face was so. near his 
own. 

“Tt was in a very poor district in Washington, and_ the 
ery of fire meant much. Not that property was so-vety val- 
uable there, but lives were, and the people were crowded ‘to- 
gether like bees in a hive—a family’in nearly every room.” 

“Poor things !” 

“You may well say so, Miss Vernon, for they are to be 
pitied. The house was soon one mass of fire and flame. It 
seemed that it would be impossible to save any of the in- 
mates, so rapidly did the fire spread. 

“My hero dashed up the ladder, and brought down men, 
women, and children, for he ascended several times. His 
hair was nearly all burned off, and his clothes were so 
scorched that it was a miracle they held together. 


“Again he went up and was lost to sight. Suddenly, a 


giving one of the most magnificent 
. 3 


I saw a true: hero-the 
But I don’t: think. the world will rave 


Will you not tell me 


‘ery from the crowd directed attention to the fireman and 


another man—a poor wretch suffering from delirium tre- 


mens—standing onthe top of the stairs. The man” was 


ak ee 
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away; then there was a crash, 


mad, and struggled to ge of fire. 


-e saw both fall headlong into the sea 
ee yehay outer My Rohit stood still. A few minutes, 
and we saw the fireman crawling on his hands and knees 
through the fire and into the open air. _He was dragging 
the victim of intemperance after him. What cheering there 
was! The fireman handed the half-mad drunkard over ito 
the police, and tried to reenter the building, but he was faint 
; xhausted. : 
He aized a hose and let the water play on his face and 
body for a moment. At the upper window a child was seen. 
No one dare go up to try agd save it. The verdict was that 
it must die the most horritfle death. There seemed nothing 
against which a ladder could rest. But my hero pushed a 
ladder up to the wall, and though his captain called on\ him 
to come down, he went up and up, the ladder swaying all the 
time, and every instant we expected to see it fall. 

“The child was reached, and the descent commenced. 
When half-way down the wall caved in. 

“The ladder fell forward into the fire. _ The child-clung to 
the fireman, w no held to a piece of burning timber and swung 
twenty feet above our heads, with no foothold, and only a 
burning beam to cling to. : 

“The fire was close to his hands; the flames burned, away 
his coat-sleeve and wrapped around his arm; we could hear 
the flesh crackling, we saw the agony on his face; but he 
held the child fast, and when a ladder was placed against 
the beam, a sturdy fireman had great difficulty in pulling 
my hero away from the blazing wood. 

“But at last all were rescued. The child was. badly burned, 
and the fireman will carry the marks of his struggle with the 
flames to the grave.” 

“He was a brave man.” 

“Yes, a braver man I never saw, but that was not all. 
The child was an orphan, and its sole protector was the 

drunken pugilist. 

“John Lawrence—the fireman, you know—said he would 
look after the child, and-he is paying for it in the hospital 
to-day; he is also a patient there.” 

“He is a true hero. What did you say was his name?” 

“John Lawrence.” 

“My brother's name was Lawrence, and I never hear. the 
name but my thoughts go back to him. Dear old Larry!” 

Egbert Somers sympathized with her sorrow for her 
brother, and by his eloquent eulogy of the fireman’s bra- 
very he had enlisted her- sympathy, and furthered his own 

cause, for he hoped, one day, to call her wife. 


“You have another brother, have you not?” asked Egbert 
Jater.in the evening when he was again by the side of 
Gladys. 

“Yes, Bryce, but he is in Washington, and could not’ get 
leave of absence.” 

“Your brother in Washington?” 

“Yes, he is in the Treasury.” 

Gladys answered without any warmth, and Egbert thought 
that she had not the same love for the living as for the dead 
brother. 

“I must find him; I shall enjoy the acquaintance of any 
one who is proud to call you sister” 

Gladys did not like to say “don't,” but all the same she 
hoped sincerely that Egbert would not get an introduction 
to Bryce, for, alas! she often had to blush as she thought 
of him. 

He was not any better than he had been, and many a time 
her father had to pay large sums of money to clear his son 
from some unpleasant escapade. . 

My brother does not go into society,” she ventured to 


Say, “so I fancy you will not find him companionable.” 


~-A-partner came to claim her for a dance, and thus inter- 
fupted the conversation about her brother. 


“Vernon, old fellow, you look as-yoing as ever,” ex- 


claimed Senator Vorst, as he tapped hi 4“ b 
the ‘shoulder tapped his old-time friend on 


“T feel’pretty much as young. 


makes you look older than you wie 
“Thanks for the compliment, but, ; 


2? 
are going to run wo ae sie K. * 
“T have been slated, but—— ‘ ae s 
is just the thing for you. You ought to be in Con 
gress, and then think o 
brilliant match in a year. 
with some titled European 
“JT hope, not, Vorst; | am an 
sire that Gladys. should ever change 
“You will accept the nomination! 
“T do not know yet. The truth 1s, 
’ 
want, but the money.’ 
“Great Scott! you are not ge 


they ask?” ee 
assessment do y Nominated by the machine and 


“Tt is a strange district. : 
indorsed by the Paritien I am sure of election, but Pyne 
to giv i essment.” 
have to give my entire two years salary as ass 
‘Well, that is nothing to you. , 
“No, the money is not, but t 


4, 


. Plas 
‘ou seen anything of Bryce lately! 
; “I was hoping that you would not ask me that ques- 


a The truth, Vorst? What is he doing?” 
“IT cannot say. * 
“Vou have bad news? ‘Tell me; put an end to my sus- 

pense. What. is the new scandal?” a8 

“Vou will have to know, so perhaps it is best to learn the 

truth. I got him into the Treasury Department, and, great 

Scott! I was sent for yesterday.- Bryce has got a warning 

that he must be more attentive to his duties 4: 

“Ts that all?” eae Reore atte 
“No, alas! he has got intova scrape in ‘the division. 
“What shall I do with him?” 


American, and have no aes 
her nationality. 


tting miserly, are you? What 


—_~—_—- 


“Pray for his death,” answered the senator bluntly. “Liy-_ 


ing he will go to the dogs; dead—well, your name will not 
be disgraced. I speak plainly, for it is best.” 

“What should I do if I were in Congress?” . 

“You could look after him a little. Think over it, for your 
own sake, as well as his.” 

Vorst had an unwilling listener. 

Behind a large palm stood Egbert Somers; he had uncon- 
sciously listened to the opening sentences, and could not 
emerge from his secluded position without betraying the fact 
that he had-heard, and that would be painful to all parties, so 
he remained where he was until the two men moved away. 

“Poor Gladys! So her brother is a reprobate! Poor girl! 
no wonder she speaks. so coldly about him.” | 

And Egbert Somers was more in love with Gladys Ver- 
non than ever. ee 

But Egbert was destined, to hear considerable more be- 
fore the evening was over. | 

Harry Pabst, a warm friend of his, who knew the Capital 
City, as well as he did Berlin—and that was. sayi ga great 
deal, for Pabst had lived ten years in the Prussian capital 
—put out his hand to grasp Egbert’s. : 

“Well, chappie, I can’t’ go anywhere without bumping 
up against you.” wa earns 

“We do meet pretty often, and that’s a fact, but not often 
twice in the,same place.” | ae 

“No, I met you in the Unter den Cimden first, then in the 
Bois de Boulogne, I ran against you in Westminster Ab- 
bey, saw you in the Capitol at Washington and now of all 


Bae, meet you here. How did you get to know the Ver- 


“Thereby hangs a tale, chappie. I’m here on a delicate — 


mission.” 
“Oh ee ; 
“Yes: by the way, do you know 
“What Bryce?” asked Egbert. 
Vernon, of course.” 
“No.” 
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Vorst, but your white hair ~ e 


is it true that you — 
f your daughter; she would make a | 


You would see her sailing away 
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ee 5 “Good ae too. ee is Atha fe 


rats Quong Wah’s the other evening. 


promised to help | him 


“What is the amount ?”” De 4 
“Three hundred | 
oe nothing to Vernon about it, Pabst, there’ $a a good fel- 
low. Ill stand the loss.”’ 

MOON 2 

“Hush, I’m good for that amount. 
back ?” 

“In the morning.” | | Baas 

“Tl go with you. I want an introduction to Bryce Ver- 
ven, Don’t tell him anything about the money. Let him 
think that——” 

“T see; but, chappie, what’s in the wind?” . 

“Nothing. Only a philanthropic fad of mine; don’t tell any | 
one a word.” 

“No. ” 

“There's a Svooa fallow: 
Vernon.” _ . . 

“T have had that honor. Splendid girl, isn’t she?” 

The gaiety was kept up until early-morning, and every 
one felt that Gladys Vernon would have every reason to re- 


ee do “you go 


Let me introduce you to Miss 


~iember her birthday-reception until the end of her life. 


Next day Harry Pabst and Egbert Somers occupied chairs 
in a parlor-car, bound for the city of magnificent distances 
—-Washington the superb. 

And while they were smoking 
about as many different Subjects as there are weeks in a 
year, Gladys Vernon was writing in her diary—which was 
the recipient of her most secret. thoughts—that on all the. 
earth there could not he a nicer man than aa: Somers. 


their cigars and talking 


CHAPTER V. 
LITTLE IDA, 


Ina comfortable but plainly furnished room in F Street, 
Washington, on a_ cot-bed, with snow-white. sheets and 
counterpane, lay a little girl whose years could not have 
numbered more than six. — 

Her forehead was bandaged tightly, while another com- 
press was on her left cheek; one arm was lying outside the 


counterpane, and that, too, was Wrapped in linen bandages. 


She’ was not pretty, scarcely interesting, though when 


_ anything pleased her a light flashed from “her eyes which 


showed that within her little body was a. soul which was 
capabl@ of higher flights and better things. | 

Acquaintance with sorrow and. privation had made her 
older than her years, and she had lost-all the pleasing prat- 
tle of baby-talk, and spoke more like a street-gamin of fif- 
teen. 

“There was a natural refinement about her, however, which 
seemed entirely foreign to the surroundings in which she 
had been found. 

‘Every few minutes her little eyes would be raised, fur- 
tively looking toward the door, as though she expected. some 
one, ~ 


’ By the bedside was a little table, and on it an orange and a 


glass ot lemonade. ~ 


‘She was a little uneasy about something, and she took 
a sip of the cooling beverage; but it did not satisfy her. Then 


she took» the orange, and after turning it around: two or 
three times in her one uninjured hand, she letvit fall, and 


it rolled off the bed to the floor. 
That seemed to amuse her, for she laughed, and had there 


been another orange she would have thrown it after the 
~ firsts; 


She took up the elas: a was in doubt whether to use it 
as a ball or not, but better thoughts prevailed, and she Set it 
down again on the table. 


There were footsteps on the stairs, and her face brightened 


oe considerably. 


coi into a bit S ee 


out in his trouble with the heathen Chinee, and here I’ am.” a 
sda ‘ae 


Rid: 
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Hex. “eyes. taried toward the door, but the : | 
and she was. disappointed. Vehi iiits 


“Won't he come and see me?” he ‘gaid, ae petu-_ 


lantly; and as though in answer to her question, the door 
‘was opened softly, and a gentle question asked: — 


“Are you awake ?” 
“Yes, uncle.” 


te door opened wider, and Fireman John Lawrence en- 
tere 


He was Clad in ordinary citizens’ clothes, and looked even i.) 
more manly than he did in his uniform. See a 

A white bandage crossed his face, and bis right . arm was a 
in a sling. 

“How do you feel to-day, Ida?” te asked very gently. 

“Tired; so tired!” she answered. i 

“Did you not sleep well last night?” ~ hy 

or 1 sleep and sleep, and then I wake, but 1 am so. te 
tired.” 


“That is funny. Perhaps you sleep too much,” he ead 
laughingly. 


a drive. But wouldn’t the people stare at two cripples such 
as we are?” 
» She smiled, but did not answer. 
other question. 

,., How is Uncle Jim?” 


““T think he is a little better. 
tle ?”’ 


“Tn course.’ oe | 

“Say of coutse; it sounds better. IWant to find out all 
about you. What is your name?” i, @ 

“Ida; didn’t you know ?” 

“Yes but you have some other name.” 

“Have 1?” | 

“Certainly. You know my_name is John, but it is ave 
rence, as well.” 

“But you are a big man, while I am only a little girl.” 

“When you were a little weeny-teeny baby you had two 

names.’ 


“Lawk, who told you? Has Uncle Jim been talking shout 
me?” 

“No, Ida. But all babies have two names, some get three, 
and I have read of a princess who had twelve names.” 

“And when she was out playing, making mud-pies, and 
sich’ like, did they call out all her names when they wanted 
her to come in?” rd : 

Lawrence smiled. at the idea. It was too absurd. It was 
impossible to think of a princess sitting on the ground under 
a tree and making mud-pies. 

But good-hearted Lawrence told Ida some stories he had 
read about princes and DUPCeStE, and the child was de- 
lighted. 

“Ne princes fairies ?” she asked. 

“No, dear, only children and afterward men, like other 


9K 


Instead, she asked. an- 


Can you talk to me a lit- 


“— 


“Then you do not know your other name?” 

“No; ask Uncle Jim, perhaps he has it, unless he has lost 
it, and he would lose his head if it wasn’t screwed cn 
tight. 2 

\ “HTow long have you lived with—Mr. Cairns?” 

“Tim? >??? 

“Ves”? 

“yer since I was so high,”’ measuring about two feet from 
the ground. 

“And your mother, do you remember her?” 

“No. ” 

“Nor your father?” 

“No, I don’t think I ever had any.’ 

“No father?” asked. Lawrence. thinking of the famous 
Topsy, who “’spect she gygwed.” 

“No father nor mother—as I never heerd of any.’ Sy 
“Say heard, not heerd. Was Uncle Cairns kind to you?” ap 


“Wait a bit, and we will be able to go out for — i, 
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jrinking.” 
“And then?” 


I 
“Well, he spanked and walloped me all he eae lesa 
didn’t mind, why, ‘cause I knew he’d be sorry. tor 


ward.” is 
“IT shall take care of. you now. 


per sked, 
“And will you spank me when you get drunk? pre asked 


in- childish innocence. " 

“T never do get drunk. 

“What? Never? : 

“No, Ida, and I hope I never shall. tie 

“Thought as how all men got drunk sometimes; 
eee I ids, who 

“No. There are thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
never get drunk.” 

“Lawks, how: funny ! Rok 

The fireman spent a long time with his little Sinica and 
told.her stories the like of which she had never ore Ae 

He talked so kindly and gently that she was soothe sae 
when he had finished she turned her little head on the pillow 
and. fell asleep. fee ac 

There was a peaceful smile on her face, and she looket 
happier than she had done ever before. ¥ 

“J -must try.-and find out who she~is,” mused Lawrence, 
as he left the room. 


“Ah, Mrs. Reynolds, you- take good care of your little 


ain't it 


patient. I wonder if you would look after me as: well if I 
lived “here.” 
Com | 


I wish vou’ did;)Mr..Lawrence; but then there is nothing 
here good enough for such a great hero. The good Lord 
hless. you, sir.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Reynolds, but as I have told you before, 
you overrate what-I haye done. What do you think of 
Ida?" 

“She won't trouble you long, sir.” 

“You think y 

“She is going home. If ever I saw death’s mark on any 
tle one—and. I've buried’ five of my owm. sir—it is on 
her.” 

“You don’t think so? © Doctor Johnson is 

“Doctors are very good in their way, but there are little 
things. they haven’t time to see. I don’t blame them, but 
they can’t be all the time with their patients.” 

“You alarm me.» I want Ida to live.” 

“Of course, but don't grieve your heart should she go. 
It: might -be best for her 4 
“It might; we cannot see the future.’ 

With heavy heart John Lawrence walked away, and as he 


turned the corner into “Pennsylvania Ayenue he was stopped 
by Egbert Somers. 

“Pardon me, sir, but -is not your name Lawrence?” 

“Yes,osir.? - 

“You. are a fireman?” 

“That is ty profession.” 

“I thought I was not deceived. May I have the honor of 
shaking your hand ?” 

“Honor ?”’ 


“Yes, itis a great honor. I was at the fire when you res- 
cued that child, and I voted you to be.a great hero at once. 
[shall be proud to shake your hand,” 

Lawrence’ was almost overcome with nervous emotion, 

“If ever-I can be of service to you I shall be the. proudest 


man in. Washington... Don’t hesitate to call on me. That 
address will always find me.” 


_He- handed Lawrence a card’ as he spoke,; and’ resumed 
his. journey, -prouder than: if he had been in conversation , 


ee the President. John Lawrence looked at the card and 
read: 


“Egbert Somers, No, 
oS OR. | 
_ “That is the name of a soot man,” 
ne looked at the card. “I would like 


— Vermont Avenue, Washington, 


to know him—but, 


“Yes, he just loved me awful much when he warnt 


said the fireman, as — 


e—— Of course’ 


ay 


ile h 
there, I am only a fireman, while 


x ie dimpossible.”’ Se sheton vetween the _ 
Stand peat wilt made by society yawned between: coe 
And the great & é Laer. 


or area ie he fireman. ; APs Ba Ss Saar: 

millionaire and heed it. and went to his Hep alee noes 

The Sc candor why money should m@ke*so* much — 
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unhappy, d why. the intelligent, honest poor: man should 
difference, an ' of the rich and honest mam, “49; = 
not be the equa ! if RA ee 
i te ‘ Shs is ‘ 
CHAPTER VI. : sage aaes : 


ITALIAN FURY. 


hard-hearted man. He 
Fireman Eggleston harley eee or cruel, but he did 
aoe Nee aaa aes like an impious wish w en the 
that s - 2 
ilaen was sounded and he knew there was a fire in ruray s, 
Court. lid not like Italians, although he knew that 
Eggleston ate sentatives of that ancient. and glorious 
the Washington Doda jar Gaict set otanem and women, | 
se eats ae sounded the engine. was uote out, 
pte te i ke ee a irk his duty, 
tyeleston was not going to try and shir ean § 
eae in a house occupied entirely. by pice : 
The lower floor was a kind of warehouse, ie a- 
nanas and ripe ones were piled up on the floor, and truits 
of various kinds stood abut aM 
it did not look tempting. hee 
the ‘ae fae filthy, It 1s a matter of graye doubt 
whether it had ever been swept since the house was built. 
The combined odor of decayed bananas and+the dirt was 
far from pleasant to the olfactory nerves of the visitor. 
“You spoila my. bananeys,”- said a,man, -wha Jooked: 
blacker than the most terrible member of. the Mafia. | ee 
“Get away; I must take the hose through there,” said 
the fireman. , 
“T not geta away. I staya here.” Seth 
Eggleston, seeing the. defiance of the Italian, stepped for- 
ward, and, placing his hands on his shoulder, said kindly: 
“Come away, or we cannot save the house.” a 
“Taka your hands away; I no leta you spoila -my fruit.” 
The fireman did. not stop to argue, but using “a little 
gentle force, dragged the man away from the warehouse. ~ 
A bright blade flashed in the lamplight, and Eggleston 
had scarcely time to escape from the blow of a@’stiletto. 
He handed the Italian over to a policeman and again 
went to work with his men. | icy 
But quite a number of Italians thought that Andrea had 
rag assaulted by the fireman, and they stood ready to have 
their revenge. ‘a 
All their warm southern blood was at fever-heat, and only | 


alittle was needed to turn them into most dangerous ene- 
mies, | et oe: 


“You sava my wifa,” 
“Where is she?” ; } 
The banana-seller pointed}to the second story. ' 

“She is there. Saya her for mea,” C55 0 f 
The ladder was reared against the window. ites 
Eggleston himself ascended, maith 


He burst open the window, which seemed to have been 


said a man to Eggleston, 


” 


nailed down. 


The black smoke almost suffocated him: oe ee ; Fite 
He threw himself on the floor and crawled along, 


The room was empty. « He went into the next, where the 


flames had already followed the smoke, but still no sign of 
any woman. | wines sa al 


He crawled back to the window. joe 
The fresh air revived him 4 little, 
“There IS NO One in these rooms,” 
He killa my wifa. Killa him!” 


- 
‘ 


he. shouted, 2.227726 34. 


7 “ a oy 
rare 


_ Stone at the: fireman; but: a 
infuriated man, and prevented — 


i The angry Italian threw a’ ston 
dozen: men closed around the: 
him doing any more 


mischief. 
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“Where is your 
Ecalmlysiie’ sen 
“You killa her. 
floor’ window, instead of the second. | 


Eggleston, regardless of all danger, ran up 
the window.7iibo< ©)! 


> 


Mthe lacideevio 


My wifa is there,” pointing to-the third- | 


It was almost impossible to find a place strong enough to. 
on Dear its: weight, but the brave fireman risked his life a ‘sec- 
ond time to save the Italian’s wife. yee 


He reached the window, and a terrific outburst of flame 
met him. \ 


It was as sudden as if it had emanated from an explosion. 
Eggleston stooped down on the ladder, to enable him to 


breathe. 


Again he was level with the window, and the black smoke 


hid him from view. 
“He is lost,” cried the people. 


“A brave man killed save an Italian woman,” sneered 


a tall man who hated the Italians with almost passionate 
fervor, 


But Eggleston was still safe. ; hes 


He could find no woman there, and with sorrowful heart 
descended the ladder. 


The Italians burst through the line of firemen, and sur- 
rounded him. } 


They were mad with excitement and frenzy. 
“Where is she?” they asked. 
“T could not find her.” . : 


* “You killa her. You hata my people,” said the bereaved 
husband. 


“Man, I would save a dog from such a death,” retorted 
Eggleston. \ . 

“He calla my wifa a dog. Killa him.’ 

A dozen ‘stilettos flashed in the air, but just then John 
Lawrence, his one arm in a sling, stepped into the midst. 


,_. “Put up your knives. I'll kill the first man who touches 
Eggleston.’ 


* 


~ And when the Italians saw that Lawrence had>2 heavy 
_ bulldog revolver in his hand, they fell back. 
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But as they did so another lot of infuriated men came up, 
and before Lawrence had time to turn, the revolver was 
knocked from his hand. 


The firemen were fighting the flames, the police were pro- 
tecting the rescued proferty,.and our hero was left standing 
unarmed_in the midst of a crowd of Italians whose warm 


blood had been worked up to boiling heat over a fancied 
wrong. 


é The position was critical, but he would not call out for 
elp. . ; 


He stood calm and dignified, the sharp stilettos threaten- 
ingly near. _ : 


“Are you men? Do you not see that we are trying to 
Save your property?” he asked. 

“My wifa!” 
rence, ote! 

The speech was unfortunate, for it still further excited 


_ the people, and the fireman every minute expected to feel the 
touch of the sharp steel. 


Yet he did not tremble, ig 
He was\keeping the men away from the fire, and by di- 


verting the attention of the Italians he was giving his bri- 
_gade a better chance to fight the flames. 


His life was in danger, but he was still doing his duty. 
The courage displayed by Fireman Lawrence was a 


_ stronger weapon than his revolver. 


ner, St eae 
- Impetuous, as all Italians are,.their passion was soon 


+ 


The Italians looked at him, and admired his cool man- 


_ spent, and every one of them felt sorry that they had threat- 


ened the fireman. ; 
-. One, a well-known banana-merchant, who was supposed 


, 


a 
¢ 


wife? I did not see her,” said Eggleston to be the chief of the Maf 


in W: | 
revolver, and handed it to Lawrence. Satara ce 
“You dida your duty; me lika you,” he said, and the 
man accepted the compliment and apology. 
“Is your wife really in the house?” he asked of the m 
who had caused the tumult. ~ = = AR See 
“I thinka so.” oF 
“I searched every room, Mr. Lawrence,” said Eggleston 
“and could not find any one.” , pede ee 
“You killa her. Ydu no lika Italians!” 
who was still angry. : 
Eggleston at not as cool as Law 
torted: | 


“Perhaps you murdered 
house on fire!” 


It was a very unwise thing to say, even if the fireman. oe 
thought it. 


The Italian was all excitement again, and drew a sh Ba 
stiletto, - | Baie 
Before he had time to use it, a policeman seized his wrist, 
and quickly put on the bracelets. . ne ee. 

“You are wanted,” he said, and, seeing how excited the — 
other Italians were, the policeman, a good-hearted fellow,- 
explained to them: 

“You know me. I never wronged one of you. But An- 
drea here has been accused, and I am compelled to arrest 
him.’ : 

Eggleston thought that the officer of the law referred to 
his hasty speech, and said he had no basis for his charge, 

“Then it was a mighty strange stray shot, for the man’s 
wife accuses him of locking her in a room just before the 
. fire broke out.” 

“It’s falsa! I dida not fire the place.” | 

“I never said you did, but you will have to come with 


aw 7 H : 
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muttered the man, _ 


rence, and he angrily re- 


her yourself, and then set ‘the 


me now.” 


His compatriots looked black, and some of the Americans 
thought that they were going to attempt a rescue: but, to 
the surprise of all, one of their number spoke up and told 
the policeman he was doing right. 

“It is men like Andrea who maka us disliked,” he said, and 
both Italians and Americans cheered the sentiment. 


The/fire was under control, some of the engines had left, 
and the others were preparing to 4ollow. 

John Lawrence was walking away when Egbert Somers 
accosted him. 

“I do think, Lawrence, that you are the greatest hero in 
the city to-day.” ri 

“Mr. Somers, I accepted your friendship because it is 
pleasant to sometimes rise above one’s surroundings and 
catch a brief glimpse of another world, but if there is to be 
any friendship between*us there must be no more flattery, 


“My dear fellow, you are oversensitive. It was not in- 
tended for flattery. Why were you here to-day? You were 
on the sick-list, and yet you take part here, and by your tact 
avert a riot, and perhaps save several lives. But which way 


- : : e ; 
“You should have saved her yourself,” answered Law- are you going?” 
: 2 


“I am going home.” » 

“May I walk with you?” 

“Tt will be a pleasure to me.” 

“Then our gratification will be mutual. Do you know, I 
have an idea that I should like to see you in some depart- 
ment—say the Treasury——” 

“Ha! ha! ha! A fireman a clerk in a government office ! 
The thing is too absurd.. Every one would laug 


“Did they laugh at the country lawyer who had once been 


-a rail-splitter, and yet, as President, saved the republic? 


Did they laugh at the tailor who could not write his name 
when he was eligible to vote, but who became President 
when Lincoln was murdered ?” 
“But, really, I have no wish to be anything else but a 
fireman,” * Ne a 
“Did not your ears tingle the other night—let me see, or 


Monday ?”’ 


. 
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“Why ?” 
“Because a lovely young lady was ta 
New York.” shite 
“About me? and in New York?” asked John Lawrence, 
in amaze. sh Thad 
“Yes; I was telling some of the deeds of heroism 
witnessed, and Miss got aialatte 
“Whom did you say?’ . 
“Miss Vernon—Miss. Gladys; it neat birthday—— 
Why, what is the matter? Are you sick: Beara at, 
<A slight faintness, that is all. I have operexerted } 
self a little. Do you know Miss Vernon?” ie si 
“Why, yes. Iwas a guest at her father’s eit Ses 
one of the nicest girls I ever met, and, to be candid, 
some day 5 ; CSS 
“Let me congratulate you!” exclaimed John Lawrence 


warmly, ee 

“It is too soon for congratulation; I may not—that is, I 
am not worthy of her.” 

“Yes you are. You 

“My dear fellow, do not excite yourself. 
tnink you knew Gladys—Miss Vernon.” Be ees 

“I knew some people of that name once, but that was long 
ago. Has the lady any brothers?” 

“One.” 

Lawrence sighed, 

“Oh! Is he a nice fellow ?” eh iw a! 

“Nothing like his sister. He is in Washington. 

“In Washington ?” , 

“How strange you seem! My dear fellow, you are posi- 
tively ill. Come in and have some oysters, for I am a great 
believer in food for nervous prostration.” 

“No, I would rather not.” 

“Come, now, I enjoy oysters at night, and I would like to 
have company. Here we are at Harvey’s. What say you 
to half a peck of steamed ?” 

The far-famed restaurant was entered, and the fireman 
found himself on an equality with senators and congress- 
men, heads of departments; and others who assembled 
there. 

Lawrence could not resist mentioning the Vernons again, 

“I think you said Miss Vernon had only one brother.” 

“Yes; Bryce, they call him. She had another, but, poor 
fellow, he fell a victim to yellow jack in Florida,” 

“Did he? How she must have grieved!” 

“It nearly killed her. But you are not eating—I shall have 
to insist on you seeing a doctor.” 

“IT am all right. Let the fire-alarm sound, and you would 
find me, like the old war-horse, ready for action.” 

After an hour spent in Harvey’s, the two young men left, 
and as they did so they brushed against Bryce Vernon, who, 
however, was so nearly intoxicated that he did not notice 


Iking about you in 


2? 


One would 


Somers, and it was not likely he would know a fireman. 


When the two separated John Lawrence had fully made 
up his mind to send in his resignation, and leave the city. 

A sudden and unaccountable feeling had come over him 
that Washington was not the place for him, 


But the old saying, which the French have made so cosmo- 
politan, “L’homme propose et Dieu dispose,” was true in his 
Case, as in many others. 


He had become very uneasy, and instead of walking the 
nearest way home he turned into Pennsylyania Avenue, and 
watched the people as they hurried along on their way from 
the theaters. é 


He was unusually interested in the :d whi 
usual) crowd which poured 
from the National Theater. ) F 


The youth and beauty of the capital had b aia 
sented that night. y pital had been well repre 


There were senatots, and their wives and daughters, and 


most of the social] celebrities. 


| The crowd grew thinner. and many of the theater lights 


Were put out, when a young lady, clad in the prettiest of, 
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an opera-cloak pink silk, tri 
; ; ‘alone::o seem 
{ on the steps, asor err 
d ’s carriage?’ she asked one 


evening dresses, ma : 
with swan's-down, § 


“Where is Mr. Llewellyn : ned on 
ae ere - miss; must have gone, for there is nO car. 
“Cannot Say, ; m ee 
Big eerieey nized her. She was Mt 
riage in sig Pee oo : : : 
‘rence Saw Be 
Neer of his dreams, the guest of the Llewellyns, Whom, 
Angela s dr : 
he had rescued EON 
He stepped up to her 
“Miss Winan, the cz 
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the fire. beria sad eae tee 
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T not call one for you hat she felt herself safe in accept. 


calmly t 


and in a few minutes a coach was at the 


He spoke so 
ing the offer, a 
ep took her seat. ; 
He ope 
His hand was on the 


ing 1 ; isness, sald: . 
4th charming impetuousne . 
W as I nak seen you before? .Are you not the brave fire- 


I am not, cannot be mistaken, 


ned the door, and she 


“9 Py? 

saved my lite: s 

nan who saved m) | ; Ne 
far vou were pointed out to me by Mr. Some 


“Yes Miss Winan, I am a fireman, and I was at the fire 
es, iJVLIS- all, 


; ” 
»wellyn’s house, 
hich destroyed Mr. Llewe ) : 
i ret ate I am so glad I have seem you, so glad to 
5 i , ' 


thank you.” 
to\tn ) an dia 


ao rtunity 
Rave: 2B. 2PRO ; do not talk of thanks. 


“Please, Miss Wainan, 
my duty.” a 
“That is what uncle says, but I know it 1s modesty on your 


s9 
sure you ¢ great hero. 
yart; I am sure you are a g 
: She had placed her hand on his, and he could not with- 


a aS ’ aa 

draw his without appearing rude. ; Se 
With a charming piquancy, she suddenly asked him; 

“You think the coachman will take me to the house where 


uncle is staying?” 
“T will show him. 
“No, no, I could not think of that—— 
“But it will be better.” 
“Then you must ride inside with me.” 
There was some further discussion, but it ended with Law- 
rence riding in the coach with Angela, and being the hap- 
piest man in the whole of the District of @olumbia. 
When he at length reached home, a letter from Superin- 
tendent Coleman awaited him, and on breaking the seal 
he found that it was a communication announcing his pro- 
motion. 
He was now foreman of the N Street station. 


I will ride on the box.” 


D) 


CHAPTER VII. 
BACCARAT, 


An excited group of men sat around a table in a large 
room on the second floor of a fine house in a fashionable 
Bey about a month after the events recorded in our last 
chapter, 


They were engaged in that most exciting of all games of 
chance—baccarat. 
What a study: their faces presented, . 
Pav etd all of them were hardened gamblers, two or three 
reé ~ . * 
eae € on their faces the fast lingering look of inno- 
, aupanden hope all ye who enter here,” Dante declares is 
Vvritten over th 10, and it would be just 
cry gambling-hell, 
table sat Colonel Medlicott, a Southern 
rie tear ee man who had distinguished himself on the 
na Te a8 been specially complimented by General Rob- 
nae Lee} next to hit ‘sat another soldier, one who had 
vor the blue on the field of strife a Sis PRS 
a eon looked like soldiers; their eyes were sharp, it 
‘ ecite Bf vee an pete brilliancy cause by 
’ an nearly o i 1¢ banker sighe 
as he rose from the table, a eee ee the barker a6 
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irriage left several minutes ago, May a 
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handle to close the door, when she, | 


- He would carry everything before hs and then—— 
- He would never touch a card again. 
; Such was his resolve. ~ . 


‘bad ventured reves ny ‘hat poss ssed, 
- He was on the ‘vetgerof mum 18" 6 pty ano tee 8 
E Only: a narrow line divided him from crime. — qh: fay! 
“What, going, Herbert? Why, man, the fickle oddeie' 
is bound to favor you if you are not faint-hearted. Try an- 
¢ ae chance.” © a Soa oF 

_ “No, Medlicott, I have lost all” eer aes 7 
_ “The more reason why you should | try once more. 
_ lend you a fiver.” 

_ The young man hesitated. 


_ The older one saw the Bate and reed Mat more 
cosy. 


The loan was accepted, and Herbert won. 

: “What did I tell one Come, you are in fortune’s favor 
“now. vi 

Again “Hébert won.) 3") Poe 

His eyes grew brighter, his manner more “excited. 

A sudden ambition seized him: 

He would break the bank. _ : 


He played desperately. 


. the higher the stake the better he liked it. 


The chips—representing a large sum of money—lay be-' 
ae him. 

He gloated over them as a miser does his gold. 

Again the cards were dealt, and again Herbert won), 

But he evinced no desire to quit. 

The passion was holding him bound in fetters stronz. 

The door was opened. 

No one looked up for a few seconds, for none could gain 
admittance there unless he was in the secret. 


Vi “Hello, Vernon, just in time!” exclaimed Colonel Med- 
icott, 

“Playing high?” asked Vernon. 

“No, only a little pastime. Herbert has nearly broken 
the bank.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Baby Herbert break the bank—that is a 
good joke!” sneered Bryce Vernon. 

“Take a hand, Vernon ?” ' 

“Of course.’ Z 

The cards were dealt, and the game progressed steadily. 

The bank was losing. 

Medlicott suddenly paused. 

“This is dry work. I never knew it so dry. 
Piper Heidseck.” 


“Bully for you, Medlicott !” shouted’ young Pearson, who 
had lost rather heavily. 

Bryce Vernon began to losé; in fact, all lost after the 
champagne had been passed around. 

The bank was winning everything, 

The rake brought in gold and notes and I O U’s with 
startling rapidity. 


Herbert was cleaned out, so was. Pearson, and Bryce 
Vernon had given his note for fifty_dollars more than he 
could pay. _ = 

A sudden thought caused Vernon to spring to his feet. 

“I’m a Jonah, that's it. Now, play, you fellows, and I'll 
watch.” 

He stood to the right of Banker Medlicott’s chair. 

- The cards were dealt, and the players won back some! 
 jittle. a 
re De second time the luck was against the bank. 

_ The players became excited. 

__ They, played for higher stakes. 

Some ventured more than they could pay. 

~ Luck turned again. 

_ The bank was winning once more. 

~ Medlicott began to deal. 

Two. cards had left his hand Softer Bryce Vernon isiddenily 


* [ a 
Waiter, some 


i Be 


. “teaned over, and. pinioned Medlicatt’ s hands to the table. 


me _ “What unseasonable ag is this?” asked Herbert. 


vie 


Pee found out. Pe K 


the leather-covered table. zs, 
a mirror, and the dealer could see every spot~on the cards. 


. instant a pistol-shot rang through the air. | Bt i 
The banker had fired at his exposer. wife 


eat? Yes, 

You. real feet le a cheat?” He kp Ae 
ei entlemen, come and ideo yourselves,” said | 
scarcely suppressed passion, “I suspected cheat 

d I rose from the table. Medlicott ordered champs 
nike he meant you should pay” for it, a how? | 


“Tt is an insult!” etied ‘the ‘Northern poidien.: ern 
“Pleading the baby-act,” sneered another. — 
“No, gentlemen, I can lose without crying, or win without = 


going mad, but I leave it to you, Here, Leicester, deal some 
cards—see, as Medlicott did, just there.” ‘gh : 
“Great Jupiter! 


I can see every spot.” ; cae iy 
“You try, Herbert.” Ae . , ee ree 
“Malediction, I see it all.” Leta 
Medlicott had managed to spill a little of the champagne. on 
As he dealt, the liquid acted as 


It was a clear case of cheating. 
Vernon loosed his hold on Medlicott’s hands, and the next — 


The bullet went wide of its mark, but all knew that an 


alarm would be raised, and the police would enter. 


Instantly the lights were turned out, and a general rush 


was made for the stairs. 


Medlicott had seized Bryce Vernion, and the two rolled 
over under the card-table. 

They struggled fiercely for a few minutes in the dark be- 
fore they realized their danger. 

Vernon was the first to get on his feet. 

‘In doing so he upset a large lamp which> stood in the 
corner of the room, and which was only used as an adjunct 
to the gas. 

The kerosene-oil ran over the carpet, saturating the lace 
curtains, and being absorbed by the richly upholstered fur- 
niture. 

“How can I get out of this confounded place?” exclaimed 
Medlicott, who was thoroughly bewildered. 

He struck a match, but, as ill luck would have it, the head 
broke off as it ignited, and in a second the room was one 
mass of flame. 

_It was a veritable sea of fire. 

' From floor to ceiling the flames leaped, fed by the kero- 
sene. 


Vernon rushed to the window looking out on the main ave- 
nue, and opened it. 
The breeze fanned the flames, and increased their in- 
tensity. 
Both men were bewildered. 
“They rushed frantically about, driven back and forth by 
the flames. 
Bryce Vernon was the first to leave the room. 
He rushed up-stairs, and forced his way through the 
scuttle to the roof. 
. Medlicott tried to follow him} but was afraid of the flames. 
He went to the window. 
A crowd had gathered. 
“Jump!” they cried ; but he was too much alarmed to do 
a stood on the window-sill and staggered like a drunken 


man. 
Tt was a mystery how he ever managed to keep his feet. 


The hook and ladder corhpany had arrived: and a ladder | i: 


was raised to the window. 
Medlicott, 


building. 
Foreman Lawrence arrived with his engine. 
“Man inside,” said one of the spectators. 


Eggleston took a branch and entered the building to : 
play tfpon the first floor, while one of the ladder company, gin 
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‘n his haste to descend, let go his hold on the : 
window, and overbalanced himself, falling into the blazing a 
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cue Medlicott. : ; ys 

The house blazed so rapidly that it was impossible to 5a. 
it. ; Bay a 
The firemen directed their energies to the adjoining ek 

Two servant-girls had managed, in their fright, a es 
the roof of the next house. They stood in the gutter, Cr) 
ing hysterically that they were falling. 

“Stoop down !”’ shouted Lawrence. 

an ies not, I shall fall—I know I shall!” 5 aaa iy 

Four men got a large counterpane, and held it so that, 
they fell, the fall might be broken. 

“Jump.” 

“T dare not.” 

“We will catch you.” 

One of the girls looked down to see how great the distance 
really was. 

She became dizzy and fell. te 

Turning several far from graceful somersaults, she landec 
in the counterpane, and gasped out: 

“Oh! I thought I should fall.” — 

It was impossible to resist laughing. tes 

The other girl was on her knees. She was shrieking anc 
erying for help. 

“Shall I go up, sir?” asked Bangs. 

“No, Bangs, it is not safe,” answered Foreman Law- 
rence. 

But no sooner had the answer been given than the fore- 
man entered the house and ascended the stairs. 


He reached the roof, and suddenly clasped the frightened 
cirl around the waist. 
_ She was in instant danger of falling, and Lawrence knew 
it was her only chance. 

He dragged her along to the scuttle. 

She struggled, cried, kicked, and screamed, but Lawrence 
took no notice. 

“How dare vou touch me?” she cried. 

But her voice was choked with a tremendous rush of 
smoke. 

Lawrence threw her to the floor, falling down beside her. 

He drarged her along, and in her anger she bit and 
scratched him, but he would not relinquish his hold. 


The smoke was awful, and Lawrence knew that if a door 
or window should be opened the smoke would give place 
to flame. 

The very thing he dreaded happened. 

The door was on fire, and a panel fell out: there was a big 
rush of flame, which seemed to encircle everything in its 


‘ 


- embrace. 


Slipping off his coat, he wrapped it around the girl’s head, 
and half-dragged her along. 

He looked from the window. 

The engines were at work playing on the flames in the 
next house. . 

There was no time to wait for a ladder. 

He looked down, and saw his task was a difficult one. 

His only chance was to drop to the window beneath him 
from which he could get to the porch roof. 


Had he been alone, he would not have hesitated a mo- 
ment. 


But the girl was unconscious, and therefore a dead weicht. 
It must be done. e 


He hesitated just a moment, and then. with 
his lips, he dropped. a aoa 

low well he had calculated! s 

His feet struck the sill, and at the same moment his dis- 
engaged hand had grasped the hot framework of the win- 
ow. 

He was cheered by the crowd, but a groan mingled with 


the cheering, for no one could imagine how h . 
to save himself and the girl. a MAS Was: going 


“Catch her!” he cried. . 


with splendid heroism, dashed through the window to res- 


ids were held out, and he. pt 
bo aes “8 it 


willing hat 


oped, neon vs nd began 10 sty BOW he cout 
cca ‘window-frame was so hot that he on bys ontinue 
ua to the porch roof was more hazardous than: he 
OS hile only chance, and, crouching as low as he could, | 


vard. 
he sprang forwar 
His feet struck the roof, bu 


Fortunately, he wa$ PER ee 
his fingers closed over the g 


swung there 

anh ane to the ground. : 
then dropped to th Skee 

“Are you hurt, foreman: 

“No, sit. ue 

“Tt is providential. 

“Yes. I am shaken, 
to me.” 

It was feared th 
ereat enemy. 

Three houses were 
ginning to show signs 

The alarm had been sent 


I ; sed. 
ity was thoroughly rous sane 
: Never before had the department showed greater proficien- 


cy. and out of the hundred and thirty officers and men, over 


ere - at the fire. - 
a hundred were on duty a . 
Suddenly, a cry was raised by the foreman of Truck B; 


t slipped from it. 


but that is all. Heaven is very kind 
at the whole block would fall before the 


but ruined shells, and a fourth was he- 
of the devastating influence. | 
to all the stations, and thé whole 


“A man |” ng 
“See! up there on. the root: 


) . . ~ m sé , 
“We must be saved!” cried the chief engineer. Wha 


will volunteer ?” ( 

Every man was ready, but before any order could be given 
John Lawrence had put things in motion for the difficult 
task. feat 

The man was standing on the roof waving his arms fran- 
tically. 

His brain was evidently bewildered, even if his reason 
was not entirely gone: 

Sometimes he appeared as though he was about to jump, 
at others he tore his hair, and leaped about with frenzied 
madness. 

Fortunately, the roof was a flat one, or he would have Jost 
his life long ere he was noticed. ‘ 

The ladders were run up, and John Lawrence ascended ; 
but just when he was within reach of the roof a sudden 
squall of wind blew flame and smoke into his face with such 
suffocating force that he had to descend a dozen feet to re- 
cover his breath. 

He grasped his hatchet, and with some well-directed, vig- 
orous blows smashed in the window of the fourth story. 

He leaped into the smoke and flame, and crawled on his 


hands and knees to the ladder by which the scuttle was 
reached. we 


It was gone. 
The frenzied man had drawn it up after him. 
What was to be done? 


Pace shouted to the man to drop through the scuttle. 
ye man laughed hysterically, but took no further notice. 


It was impossible to reach the roof that way, and Lawrence 


had to climb again thro : 
: ge ugh the w ay 
from the outside. § vindow and try to rea 


The great difficulty was a projecting cornice, which, while 


it looked from the street : 
: to be the stronges -coping 
was the frailest and thinnest of zinc mies Sia 


eure bear the Weight of the ladder, but Law- 
nice. P ler length, and it rested against the cor- 


He was about to i 
4 | mount it whe 
and tried to push it away. ns 


Hou fool! Don’t you want to live?” shouted 
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n the madman. seized it 


Lawrence. 


aes 


d for such an emergency, ang 


for a minute, to regain his breath, ands 
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‘Egeleston had reached the roof of the next house, which 
wit a story lower. 

He had the branch hose in his hand. 

Seeing the difficulty, his ready wit caused him to turn the 
stream of water on the madman. 

The water hissed and. spluttered. 

A big column of steam arose from the hot roof. 

The water made the task even more difficult, : 

One can stand a dry heat, but to be parboiled with steam ‘ 
is more than human nature can endure. 

“Stop!” shouted Lawrence. 

But’ as soon as the hose ceased to play, the madman com, 
menced his diabolical work of pushing the ladder away. 

Clegg, of the North Carolina Avenue engine house, reached 
Eggleston's side, with a rope having a strong hook attached 
to it. 

With splendid dexterity he threw the hook to the roof 
above. 

It caught in the cornice. 

“Hold. it firm, Eggleston, and I'll. go up.” 

But Clegg’s weight pulled down a large piece of the zinc 
cornice, which fell with a sickening crash close to Eggle- 
ston’s feet. 

The flames ascended higher. : 

The sky was brilliantly illuminated. 

All Washington Jay like a panorama before the gaze of 
the people who had mounted to the roofs of the near-by 
houses. 

Right away across the Long Bridge, Jackson City could 
be seen; Georgetown and the Naval “Observatory stood. out 
prominently in the glare of the: firelight. —. 

The big Capitol looked magnificently grand on its hill, and 
the Statue of Liberty never appeared more bemahtal or 
imposing. 

It was a fire to be remembered by every one whorsaw it,.a 
fire whose record would live in the history of the city, and 
be talked of in hundreds of thouands of homes on the mor- 
row, when the telegraphic news was read at the breakfast- 
table. 

Fireman Clegg was ‘no laggard in flame-fighting. As a 
boy he had stood under the stars and stripes in the Wilder- 
ness, and never had he flinched when the bullets fell around 
him like hailstones; and now, in the prime of his manhood, 
he showed the ‘same heroic characteristics. 

He knew no fear, he recognized no defeat. 

He saw the cornice crash on the roof beside him, *and 
he> muttered: 

“Thank Heaven! That sham has helped. us by falling.” 

He released the hook, and with as true an aim as ever 
cowboy threw lasso, the hook was on the higher roof and 
clinging to the stonework. 

Amid the intense cheering of the crowd Clegg climbed 
the rope and was within a few inches of: the top. 


A groan long and loud burst from the crowd below, for 
they saw that the madman was quietly but surely grappling 
with the hook to felease, it, and send his would-be rescuer 
intO a premature grave. 


The nervous but strong fingers were on the hook, when a 
man—who had not been “noticed by the crowd—sprang for- 
ward and pinioned the madman, and thus frustrated his at- 
tempt at murder. 


It was’ Foreman Lawrence who had performed the act, 
and the cheers of the crowd drowned all the noise of the en- 
gines and hissing of the steam and roar of the flames. 

“Lawrence forever !” 

“Bully for him!” 

“Great Seott! but Lawrence is a fine fellow.” 

The people shouted. . 

They yelled themselves ‘hoarse. 

They were deeply excited. 

The two calmest men in all that crowd were the firemen, 
Lawrence and Clegg. 

They knew the oie was not yet done. 
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The man had to be lowered: to “the oroniads ae Risse A 

had burst through the roof.on which they stood, making a — 

column of flame and smoke higher than the dome of the 
Capitol, and higher even than the Washington Monument. 

Lawrence whispered to Clegg, At least it seemed to the 
crowd that he did ‘so, but in reality he had to shout, the 
roaring of the flames was so loud. and wrong. tis 

The people watched breathlessly. “ect 

What were the firemen about to do? 

Clegg descended the rope and reached the lower roof. 

The heat was getting intense; the walls blistered his hands » 
oe he touched them. His clothes were almost like tin- 
der 

“All right!” he shouted. 

Lawrence released the hook from the wall, and pulled up 
the rope. 

He tied one end tightly around the madman’s body; then 
he lifted the struggling, smoke-blackened man over the wall, 

and gently lowered him to Clegg, who was awaiting. him. 

The fireman grasped the rope, and again shouted : | 

“All right !” 

Lawrence fastened the hook firmly in the wall. 

Clegg pulled at it, to-test its security, and Lawrence swung 
himself free from the roof, and descended to the place where * 
his fellow-fireman was awaiting him. 

It did not take many minutes, not half as long as it has 
done to describe it, but in those few minutes one of the 
grandest feats of heroism was performed. 

Eggleston and Cary and Bangs were ready now to help, 
and the man who had been made frenzied”by- the fire was 
carried to the street. 

- Lawrence and Clegg were the heroes 6a the hour, but 
they modestly went on with their work of fighting the fire- 
demon. 

It was not until after midnight that the fire was under 
control, 

Most. of the engines had gone home, and the truck com- 
panies returned to their houses. 

A ery, héartrending and terrible, told the story that in all 
probability some were buried beneath the ruins. 

On the morrow the work of excavating and searching 
must be commenced. 

Then it was that Lawrence asked after the poor maniac. 

“He is in the hospital, and the doctors say he is only suf- 
fering from acute mania; he will be all right in a week or 
so.” 

“Thank Heaven! Does any one know his: name?’ 

“Ves, he is Bryce Vernon, a clerk in the Treasury. Depart- 
ment Eh, what’s the matter, Lawrence? Poor chap, no 
wonder he has fainted, for Foreman Lawrence has done 
the work of a dozen men this night.” 

And the firemen carried the unconscious foreman away 
from the heat of the fire, and bathed his face and rubbed his 
hands with as great tenderness as any woman. 

For hours he remained oblivious to his surroundings, only 
occasionally he would mutter: 

“Bryce Vernon! Bryce Vernon, 


and I. saved him!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


2 THE CRY FROM THE RUINS. 


On the morning succeeding the great fire the men were at 
work excavating the ruins on the suspicion that some person 
might be buried beneath. 

It was a most disagreeable work, and although the men 
engaged had been to a certain extent hardened by long prac- 
tise, they acted as though some violent sickness was strug- 
gling for mastery over their Hervous organism. 

The picks were used very ginger'y, for each man felt that 
at any moment he might strike the charred remains of/a 
human. being. 

With willing hands the heavy timbers, burned and som: 
still burning, were hauled out. 
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‘Mo thought, no eyes, 


d wood had been taken 


Until every. bit of brick and charre whether any 


out of the rwins it would oe impossible to say 

one had really perished in the fre. eg 
Sapedinienr bit Coleman watched the work, ele ae 

men from the N station were ready to play upon te $ 

should it get too het for the men. : Saray 
Every mi minutes there would be a spurt of gpiok? er 

lowed by a little flame, as some inflammable materia! 

in contact with a spark from the smoldering wood. Soto 

“My daughter! oh, where is she? She must He 4 a 
dead in there,” shrieked a poor woman as she pushe 
way through the crowd to the ruins. : 

“Your daughter, ma’am, did you say: 

“Yes, she was a help in that house— 
mean, and—and—lI have not seen her. 

“What was her name?” 

“Susy Long.” 

“Excuse me, ma’am, but it is duty, you know. 
identify her——”’ ag ee . 

“Know my own daughter,” she exclaimed indignantly. 
“Of course I should—who better, I should like to know? 

“You misunderstand me, ma’am. Suppose—only suppose, 
you know, that her face was—well, covered up, how could 
you tell her?” 

“T would uncover her face.” 

“Just so.” 

Coleman turned away. He had not the courage to sug- 
gest that the girl’s face might be disfigured beyond recogn!- 
tion. 

The woman was indignant, and to a neighbor who had 
accompanied her expressed her sentiments with very terse 
language, if not in the most polite manner. 


“The man’s a fool!” she said. “How could I tell Susy’s 
face if her face was covered up.” 

“Mrs. Long, you misunderstood——”’ 

“Did I, then? Well, perhaps I haven’t the education you 
have, but I know that two and two don’t make five, so 
there.” 

“It is not that, Mrs. Long., The man meant, what if Susy’s 
face was—was—was—burned so that it was all gone—eyes 
and nose and cheeks——” 

Mrs. Potts was alone. 

Mrs. Long had rushed after Mr. Coleman, and seized his 
shoulder with anything but a gentle touch. 

“You've found her. Mrs. Potts says you have. Where is 
she? Is her right hand burned? I can swear to that hand 
anywhere.” 

“My dear madam, I have not seen Susy.” 

The superintendent walked away, his heart full of sym- 
pathy for the poor woman who believed that her daughter 
had perished in the flames. 

A big crowd had gathered. 

All around the fire-linés was a row of pallid faces, morbid 
and curious. 

They did not know what they wanted. . 

They had not lost any relatives or friends who could by 
any possibility have been in the ruined buildings, and yet eyes 
stared until they were glazed and smarting. 


Some were so far away that they could not see the work- 


* asked Coleman. 
the middle house, I 


Could you 


_men, but as the shovelfuls of bricks and ashes. and charred 
wood were thrown up, 


they gasped and groaned until it was 
really painful. 


The workmen continued their labor, 
poured from them. 

The fire had spread so rapidly that the walls had fallen in 
and made a most difficult pile of débris to remove. 


About eleven o'clock a lady, dressed in the very height of 


fashion, pushed her way through the crowd, and got close 
to the rope. 
She was the cynosure 
Who could she be? 
The crowd forgot the ruins, forgot the workmen, and had 
but for her, 3 | 


while the perspiration 
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Caer young man screwed his g 
and looked at the beauty. 

“Ry Jove!” he muttered. | 

“Who. is she sir?” asked a bystan¢ er. . Dik 
“Dop't you know ? Why, she is old Senator Blank s young 
Dake hee was a seamstress in his family, don’t you know. 
a aahen r vot tired of his loneliness, why, she 
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and when the widowe peat < ) 
Beane Mrs. Senator Blank. She is staying at the Arling- 


a reception 
yeen policy-playing negroes, or a swell 
man who knew everybody, or 
just the same thing to the multi. 


ton.” a 
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“But what is she doing her | 3 
“Ah! thereby hangs a tale, as Shakespeare or some other 


fellow said, don’t you know. She was well acquainted with 
Colonel Medlicott, and he, with her husband, was a fre- 


quenter of the burned house. 3 ae 
“Thanks! Is the colonel there?” pointing to the ruins. . 
“Not much! Sad thing about young Vernon,: 
Nery.” : 2a 
“Good family, but he is not much, Father. likely to be 
here as congressman next year. | 
And so the chatter continued, all regardless of the dread 
work going on in the cellar before them. 4 
Suddenly, there was a hush. 
[t was weird in its very universality. 
A faint cry had been heard from the ruins. 
The news spread so quickly that it seemed as though 
all heard it at the same time. 
The lady who had attracted so much attention looked as 
though she were about to faint. 4 


A dozen men stepped forward, each ready to offer her 
protection and catch her in their arms, had she fainted. 

A score of women poorly dressed, some showing unmis- 
takable signs of poverty, were just as liable ‘to faint, and 
perhaps with more cause, but no one rushed forward to 
assist them. 

Youth and beauty, highly perfumed tailor-made dresses, 
and costly jewelry, will attract all the time, while far more 
honest and honorable women may take care of themselves. 

_It is the way of the world in Washington as well as New 
York, in the cultured city of Boston Just as it is in the 
Quaker city of Philadelphia. | 

The buzz of conversation had ceased. 

All were straining their ears to catch the sound, and yet 
every one trembled at the thought. | 

“Some one buried in the ruins,” 

And alive,” added another. 
ou cynic might have added: 

As thoughout, cry be made 

BN atyGn remeanhce a : said ib a woman answered: : 
Dont you remember hes: great fre at the Patent Office: 

er how the ruins were haunted ? Cries 


Bile jee every night until everything had been cleared 


“Hush !” 
The feeble cry was again heard. 


Murry, men, seloons care,” ordered Foreman MeGinnis, 
uad. : Ey ee 
he men worked with a will, Sony 


whispered a policeman. 
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a dae Sea atin: ; 


eae pie es Gt dintiee ‘Hediig elon: beams, pieces fof = 
studding, d¢ or-frames, or what was left of them, were 


to man until the place was reached where gael were to be 
_ piled. 


Again_ the bry. was ene 


““We will rescue you,” Said one of the mer kindly; “don't 
exert yourself by crying out.” __ . ; 


~ » 7 


Again and again the people forgot the ery and the conver- 


sation was renewed, only to be stopped when a voice would 
suddenly ery aut: y 


‘“Elush !”’ | a ; Sh he Sey a 
Then the noise would cease. 


Soft 


that some mangled body would be raised from amid the Tuins 
and sicken the sight. ; 

But that thought did not deter any from looking. 

Morbid curiosity held them’in its strong thraldom, 

The ery—weaker_ than before—made poor Mrs. Long al- 
most frantic. Z . 

4 ; “It is Susy’ $ voice I would know it any where,” 
_ i and the people crowded around her in sympathy. 
= “Poor ~yoman !” | 

| “It must be awful to lose anyone like that.” 
: Then the people grew silent once more. , 

Mrs. Long was inclined to be hysterical, ‘ , 

“Hurry! Susy is alive, don’t you hear her cry? Save her, 
there’s good people. What are you throwing that dirt about 
for? Why don’t you save my Susy ?” 

The cry was heard again, and louder, a clear proof that 
the workmen were getting nearer to it. 

A few more minutes, and thé cry gaye place to a loud and 
joyful miaow as a gray cat leaped out of its prison-house 
and scampered away, alternately crying like a child in dis- 
tress, and miaowing with true catlike intelligence. 

, All had been deceived. 

1 Mrs. Long had recognized the voice as that of her daugh- 
} ter, old firemen had been certain the voice was human, and 
the police were equally confident. . ~ 


she cried, 


| a Yet, with all the positiveness, it was only a cat, which 
showed its gratitude: by running away as fast as its four legs 
cramped somewhat by the narrow prison-chamber—could 
carry it, < : 


A. reaction set in, cand hearty. laughter took the place of 

sighing and fears, and while some were dissatisfied because 

“their morbid curiosity had not been gratified, othe®s were 
glad that after all it was only a cat. | 


All day the men worked, and no sign of any human body 
was found. 


In the early evening Foreman John Lawrence was able to 
% go the ruins and see if any need existed for his engine to 
"| remain there, 

‘He had gone around among the men, and had talked with 
i Eee who thought that there might be danger even 

then. . ; . 

ae ad hear ‘that thére were some chemicals stored in the 


| i Jifted out: « of the. great mass, and passed. along from ‘man 


it seemed fainter than before. 


Then the hearts of the people ‘would beat faster, - fearful 


| “Are. you able, we ie, at i dias ee 

y gait th Whom ace you ce ia oes perhap: 

“necessary, but when we are alone, ye am 90 J oh 

rence, or Jack, to you, Beggiéstone esa eS 
“Thanks, si sir—I_ mean, Mr. Lawrence.” ap eae CL era ty 
“TI tell you I don’t want any mistering from you in ps 

Get away home; you need rest.” . | 
“And you?” Raia tanec ie Eos di 
“T have had a good fie rest, and “feel refreshed. Gos 

the other boys to relieve the men.’ 


Lawrence was now in complete charge, and he made cer- é: 


_ tain changes in the working of the excavators which added ae 
to their comfort. . 


“Always thinking of others, Mr. Lawrence, * said Fore- 

man McGinnis. a 

“L like all to work under ing best conditions, that is all. hs 

‘He relieved some of the men, and got others to pile up the © 
furniture which had been rescued from the flames, so that it 
could be well guarded. 


“Mr: Lawrence, sir.” | Ca Nn Rel Bas 
“Yes, McGinnis.” . Sih, R73 Cane 
“We've found something. \What shall we do with it? pr 


McGinnis. spoke in a whisper, and Lawrence knew full well 
that the news was saddening. 


He went with the foreman into the deep abyss of the ruins, 
and saw a charred body of a young woman. 


It was lying as it fell, straight and composed, a heavy — 
timber across the body had kept the falling mass away from 
it, and death must have been instantaneous. 


The clothes were all gone, nearly all the flesh was burned 
away, but the outline and the long, dark Mair showed that it 
was the body of a woman. 


Cautious as all were not to allow any of the public to know 
just then of the ghastly , they did not succeed 1 in keeping 
the knowledge from Mrs. Lone, 


The distracted woman pushed through the crowd, crawled 
under the rope which the firemen had placed around the i 
ruins, and with dangerous precipitancy jumped into the cel- a 
lar ‘amid the smoldering débris. : 

“Susy,.my Susy! What shall I do?” : 

“My dear woman, calm yourself. This may not be your 
daughter’s body at all,” said Foreman Lawrence. 


“It is. I know it is. Susy, speak to me, speak to your 
own mother. You cannot! Oh, my poor ¢hild! Would that 
I were dead instead of you!” 

“How can you recognize the body?’ 

“Those ear-rings, I bought them. They were a Hirthday- 
present, and, look, there is a ring on her finger. Didn’t her. 
own father give her that the year he died ¢ Oh, sir, what 
shall I do?” 


Lawrence tried to console her, but what words could calm 
the sorrow of such a woman—of such a kind, loving mother? 
The most he could do was to promise that the remains 
oe be carefully handled and conveyed to her home. 


Lawrence, out of his own salary, paid for a plain, 
e moth casket for the poor charred body of the servant- 
girl who had aaa so sadly. 
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, absurd——” 


It was nearly eight o’clock when Lawrence left the scene 


jof the fire for his station. Pes 
On the very outskirts of the crowd which still lingered 
here, he saw a face which caused the warm blood to rush to 
his cheek. ‘ 
For the very mention of Angela Winan’s name was enough 
to start his heart off at “double quick.” 


“Mr. Lawrence!” ; 
How sweet the name sounded when uttered by her lips. 


He saluted, as he would a superior officer, and blushed as 
he saw her outstretched hand. 

His own were dirty with smoke and ashes, but he forgot 
it for the moment, and took her proffered hand. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Winan,” he said. “See how I 
have soiled your glove.” Ae 

“Tam so glad. I shall never wear that glove again. 

“I should think not, and I have ruined it.” 

“Say, rather—made it more valtfable, for I shall treasure it 
very much. But, Mr. Lawrence, have you heard how Mr. 
Vernon is?” 

“He is improving rapidly.” 

“T am very glad. Was it not sad? 
I shall never know how to thank you. 
life, and now Mr. Vernon’s.” 


How brave you are! 
First you saved my 


Lawrence felt his heart sink like a lump of lead, 
A horrible suspicion that Bryce Vernon might have won 
Angela’s heart made him most miserable. 

“Do you know—Mr. Vernon?” 

“Oh, yes, very well; and it is so sad for his sister.” 

“For his sister?” repeated Foreman Lawrence mechanic- 
ally. 

“Yes, poor, dear Gladys—that is, Miss Vernon, you know. 
She lost one brother in Florida last. year.” 

“Did she?” 

“Yes, poor fellow. She did lows him so much... He was 
her favorite brother, and she was in Europe when she heard 
of his death.” 

“In Europe? I did not know——” 

He paused. What right had he, a common fireman, to 


know aught of the doings of the wealthy family of Ver- 
nons ? 


“Yes, she was very sad, and her father took her to Europe. 


She is my dearest friend. She hopes to come and see me 
in the fall——” 


“In St. Louis?” 
ai ~ 
No, here. I am going to stay a whole year with cousin 
Flora.” 


“And. is Glad—I mean Miss Vernon—coming to Wash- 
ington ?” 
“Yes; and do you know, I shall bring her to see you!” 

“No, please do not.” : 

ei must. She can talk ever so much better than I can, and 
She will know how to thank you for savi : 

} avin 
nee g her brother's 


“Miss Winan, may I presume on your good heart to par- 
don me if I speak plainly 2” 

“There is nothing I should like hetter.” - 

Then I want to tell you that gratitude for my work jis 


Wey aiken 
“Mr. Lawrence——" meperts 
“Please listen to me. | esi 
It is my business, gee? just as it ; 
sell oranges. [I am employed by th 
district to save life, and——— 
“T know all that, but you ar 
“No, no, Miss Winan, th 
every man im 
aie are a noble set of fellows ” 
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e so much bravef— . 


the department is brave. God 

to pass ears 
bless them! they a 

“Indeed they are, but you—~~ oe 

“T am foreman over some of the best of tl ae fare 

“T shall bring Mr. Vernon to see you, anyway ;- and you 


¢ ” 

must like him—indeed you must—— 
The warm-hearted girl suddenly thoug 
with a stranger. ) 


! 


aidenly bashfulness caused her to 


ht that she had been 


too impulsive and free 
Her face blushed, and m 
be silent. 
But only for a moment. 
‘Mr. Lawrence!” 
“Yes, Miss Winan.” 
“Have I offended you” / 
“Offended me?” , ‘ 
“Please do not repeat. 
“You could not offend me,. Miss Winah. 
ask?” 
“Because 
for a long time.” 
“IT am proud to think you have done so.” 
“Tt really seems that, as you saved my life, we could never 


f 
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oe 


T—I would like an answer.” 
Why do you 


I have talked to you as though Thad known you 


again be strangers.” <a 

John Lawrence wanted to answer very differently to what 
he did. 

In his heart he was thinking, “I would like us to be more 
than mere friends, for I love you, Angela!’’ but his mouth 
uttered the very commonplace words: . 

“I thank you, Miss Winan, but please remember that I 
have helped to rescue scores whose names I have. never 
heard.” 

“And did they not seek you out?” ae 

“No, indeed; some of them hate the very sight of a fire- 
man.” 

“Why ?” 

“It reminds them of their great losses.” 

“How selfish.” 


Unconsciously, the fireman and the society young lady had 
walked a considerable distance. 
It was the fireman who first noticed it, and suggested 


that Angela should take a carriage home, as the hour was 
getting late. | 


She blushed as she thanked him, and as she wished him 
good night, she said: ee 


tS oa ; \ 
| \ ou must know Gladys Vernon. You will like her. She 
1s so-different—so much better than her brother.” 


An alarm of fire prevented him from thinking much 
about Miss Winan that night, for he was kept very busy. 


The fire was in the most crowded part of Bloodfield, and 
the negroes were of the very lowest type. Coueees 


I am a paid life and property-saver s, 
: t man’s/business to 


e commissigners, Of the oe 


at is a statement I fannot allow 


In fact, it was almost a pity to put out the fire, for Gf the - 


rookery had been burned the negroes would have been scat- 
rs ibe sho Lip ees ye Pye 


tered, and the evil diminished. 
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_ All night Lawrence was at the scene of the fire, for 
though the flames were not allowed to spread, the negroes” 
were so ignorant of danger that it was feared they might 
do something which would cause the fire to break out again. 
It seemed that Lawrence’s cup of sorrow was to be filled 
to the brim. | | | 
His mind was ‘worried because of Angela. ! 
He loved her, but he knew there was a great gulf fixed be- 
tween them, and his only safety ‘was in flight. 
t What if she loved Bryce Vernon? fs. 
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| Could he, even if he were her equal, expect to win her - 


from such a rival? 
She spoke kindly,” and even warmly, 
gratitude. 
How presumptuous it was for him to dare to think of her 


in any other way than that she was grateful for his having 
saved her life! 


but that was only 
* 


ee Bee 


With his mind worried and troubled over his love for 
Angela, he returned home, intending to resign from his 
position, go somewhere else, and begin life anew. 

The next day he entered the B. and O. depot, and took a 
ticket for Jacksonville. 

He would try the sunny South. 

He wished to find ont something about his own death, to 
find out if any one had been masquerading under his name, 
and if so, whether he was honorable, or the reverse. 


It would be strange to inquire about his own fatal illness 
and decease, and there would be a weird charm about such 
an investigation, 

The thought of it dispelled for a time his 
few hours he was in a dream. 

He was going to a new country, and to a new lite. 

How small a thing will sometimes change a life! 

Some little event, the missing of a train, the delay of a 


boat, a sudden indisposition may change the whole of a man’s 
career, | 


It is related that Charles the First of England sought to 
prevent the persecuted Protestants leaving his kingdom, and 
only succeeded in stopping one man, who, rather sluggish 
in his disposition, had overslept himself, and in hurrying 
to the boat which was to convey himself and friends to the 


New World of America, was arrested and detained by 
' “mandate of the king.” ; 


gloom, and for a 
= ~ 


“So much the worse for the king,” answered the rugged 
Puritan. 


And much cause had the king for remembering that little 

act, for the man whom he detained in England was Oliver 

Cromwell, who a few years later overthrew the mona 
and ordered the execution of the king. 


John Lawrence intended leaving the train at Jacksonville, 
but when near there a fellow passenger fainted, and out 
hero, having no particular business to ‘detain him,. volun- 
teered to accompany him to St. Augustine. ; 


“Jacksonville can wait. I am dead and buried long ago,” 
he said, “so time is of no particiilar moment.” 


Hence, instead of the busy seaport he found himself in 
the sleepy old town where Ponce de Leon planted the stand- 
“ard of the cross, and which was the first city built by white 
_ people in the New World. 


‘ 


rehy, 
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al- 


_ Lawrence was charmed with the : 
Spanish, half-American. er * 
Its old-fashioned houses, the hoar ran 
fort, the Moorish cathedral, the cr 1m 
narrow streets, and the dark-eyed descer 
cavaliers whose ancestry can be tra ed bar 
Appealed to the soul of our hero. seats 

He was more than interested. oe a FY 
“ He was enchanted beyond the power of words to ex- 
plain. | 3 Be 


Up and down the streets he wandered af 
short-time friend to his 
miring all. | t 

He walked along St. George Street to the city-gate, which _ 
once formed parts of the old stone wall, which, running ie 
from shore to shore—protected the city from hostile incur- 
sions, \ 

The sentry-boxes, scooped out of the solid wall, were there 
still, exactly as when the last guard stepped from them in 


answer to the bugle-call, when the sun had set and the sen- _ 
try was relieved. : 


£ 


ter seeing his 
home—looking at everything and ad- © 


% a 
Then, as the evening was pleasant, he wandered out to 
Fort Marion. 


He passed through dusky passages, rambled up and down 

. crumbling stone stairs, crossed the barbican, passed through 
worm-eaten oaken doors, and emerged upon the grassy, 
battleménted slopes of the old fortification, and looked out — 


across the bay over the Island of Anastasia to the sea be- 
yond. 


His soul was elated with the view, though memory brought 
back to him the fact which history records, that the fort 
was built by prisoners of war, and that the laying of every 
stone was the cause of “blood being shed. 


He thoiight of the dungeorts where pirates and Indians 


had been imprisoned, and farther back when the cruel in- 
quisition killed men for a difference of belief. oe 


It was getting late when he returned to the city, and he hay 
hesitated which hotel he would henor with his presence. 


The Ponce de Leon, that palatial hotel, alike the wonder 
and envy of the-world, had not then been built, and so he 
selected the Magnolia, which stood in the center of St. 
George Street. 

Wearied out, he scarcely tasted his supper, though it was 
delicious and well served. He soon betook himself to his 
room. 

He could not realize where he was; he still fancied himself 
in the Capital City, and visions of Angela and his friends 
passed before his mind. 

When he sank to slumber he did not know, it came gtad- 
ually and without warning. 


But he slept soundly until a most unearthly sound awa~ 
kened him. 

It was almost like the sound of a monster cracked gong. 

Louder and still louder it sounded, and he leaped out of 
bed, and rushed to the window. 


- Others were astir as well as he, and he soon knew that it 
was the fire-bell which was disturbing the people, and ma- 
king them leave their comfortable beds. 

All his fireman’s ardor was aroused, and he dressed ha- 
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ledge of what to do first 


tottering, 


stily, rushing imto the street, while the people were yelling 
frantically: ys 

“Fire! Fire?’ 

Every one knew it, and yet every one shouted. y 

The old-fashioned éngines and pumps were dragged 
through the streets, and even the volunteer firemen added to 
athe row and uproar by yelling: 

“Fire! Fire! ~C€lear the way! Fire! Fire!” 

All the fireman’s instinct was aroused in Lawrence. 

The cry of fire was a call to work. 

He did not hesitate. 

He never once thought that it was no business of his, that 
he was only a visitor in the city. , 

Not once did he imagine that his offers of assistance would 
be declined. 

He dressed and rushed into the street. 

Hundreds of others had done the same thing. 

There was no mistaking his earnestness. 

The fire was in St. Francis Street, and the flames had 
made considerable progress before the pumps arrived. 

They were old-fashioned hand-pumps, and Lawrence 
smiled as he saw the differefice between the method used in 
the quaint old Southern city and in Washington. 

But there was the same heroism, the same undaunted 
valor there as in the larger cities. 


The men worked with energy and zeal, but the means at 
their disposal were very limited. : 

Unknown to himself, John Lawrence had brought away 
with him his fireman’s badge. 


He was stepping to the front rank, intending to- offer his 


services, when he found himself rudely jostled and pushed 
about. 


“Get back there, can’t you?” shouted one indignant volun- 
teer. 


“Get a move on yer,” added another, not quite so choice 
in his expressions. 


But as they jostled Lawrence his coat became unbut- 


- toned, and his fireman’s badge showed up conspicuously. 


“Why couldn’t you say you were on@ of us?” ‘ 

“You did not give me time.” 

“Where from, comrade?” 

“Washington.” 

SDSL 2? 

“Yes. Let me help you.” 

“Green blazes! but I should think you can help. Boys, 
here’s a regular bang-up paid fireman come from Washing- 
ton to help us; give him the command, say I.” 

-“No, friends, I will do what I can as a volunteer.” 

A sudden spurt of flame recalletl them to a sense of their 
duty, and they rushed hither and thither, all desirous of do- 
ing good work, but entirely without discipline or real know- 


“Give me a branch,” said Lawrence. “I will climb to the. 
roof and catch the flame there.” 


The man spoken to opened his mouth vy 
seemed aghast at the idea of an 
one of those frail roofs. 

But Lawrence got the branch, and mounted the ladder, 
_ The cornice of the house was burning, and the ladder 


ery wide, and 
y one trusting himself on 


But higher and higher he climbed, until he stood on the — 
gutter of the house, and 
the water. 

“Tet her go!” 
should send up a stream of wat 
But he was misunderstood. 

A man—brave, Se OO zs ig Sater . | 
2 inting his branch a ; : ty ‘a 
nea tne bie cant of water was turned on, and John ~ 
Lawrence was thrown over. 

He had lost his balance, and, 
down the roof. 

The people below expected to se 
on the street. : 

They closed their eyes and waited. 

But he did not fall. 

Just as he was plunging 0 
caught the rain-leader, and, ¢ 
held on for dear life. : 

Then a ladder was run up, and he was saved. 

But Lawrence did not descend; he saw how important it 
was to throw the water on the roof, and he again mounted 
the slippery shingles. | 

The people cheered him, and wondered at his bravery. 

“An’ it’s second nature to him,” drawled out one of the 
“Fe was born to it.” | 


he shouted, inten mpers: 
er through heen ch. Rit 


: 
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,| tM 
as standing on the — 


e him dashed to pi€ces 


ver the edge of the roof he 
lutching it with both hands, 


amateur firemen. 
How little they knew that his term as a fireman had been 
a very short one. 


The fire was got under control, but a few sparks had been 
blown across over the housetops, and alighted on a dry, in- 
flammable roof. 


Scarcely had one fire been subdued before the column of 
flame arose from a larger house near-by. 


The engines were run around the block and a new fight 
commenced. 

“There is some one in the house!” shouted a bystander. 

“Where ?” 

“I saw a woman in white at the window up there.” 

“Is there one in there?” asked one of the firemen, -ad- 
dressing the owner of the house. 

“No, I think not. 


Let me see. Mary, Alice—where is 
Miss Winan ?” | 


“cc ° . . ” U ; 
Who did you say, sir?” asked Lawrence excitedly, for 
the mention of that name had sent a strange thrill through 
his breast. 
“Miss Winan, sir; she is my daughter's guest——" 
“Is she in that house ?”’ 
“ $ 
I—don't—know. Here, Mary, where are you? Alice,: 
where is your friend ?” | 
“ec 
I—have not seen her, papa, I thought you-——” 


i. - 
You had no business to think, y 
sure,” 


‘ 


Godfrey Anstruther, whose d 
was all excitement. 
forgotten their lovely guest,’ 

“Run up a ladder to that window,” 

“What for, sir? If there's any one t 
stay.” 

“Do as I say!” 


‘ 
said Lawrence. 


directed the hose where he wanted e 
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like a log, started to roll 


ou ought to have made 


aughter Angela was visiting,  ” 
He raved like a madman, for all had | 


here, they'll have to | : ia 


a Ra ot 
“Great Wi 


“Will you: 


and flame met him, and almost stifled him. 

He was too accustomed to such a rébufi to mind 
much. 

He had held his breath, and so, did not inh 
smoke. 


it 


ale much of the 


a Leaping through the window he~ found the smoke so 
a dense that he was compelled to crawl on his hands and 
eke = knees. , 

( ) He called out, but there was no answer. 

The smoke nearly blinded him, but he groped his way 

q, along. There was no one on that floor, so he descended to 

= the next. ‘ 

| He searched the bedrooms, but no one could be found. 

The flames lapped around him, encircling hin#in an em- 

| brace of death, but he fought them off, and, covering his face 

and head with a blanket he had snatched from a bed, he 
groped along to the last flight of stairs. 

But there was nothing but a shaftway; the flames had 
devoured the’ stairs, and Lawrence nearly fell headlong to 
the hall below. f 

But as he drew the blanket a little more from his face, he 
saw a heap of something lying near the hall window. ° 

Could it be a human being? 
o fe tp ; 

Yes, for he distinctly saw a little bare foot peeping out 
from the charred clothes, 

ays He forgot all caution, and threw off the blanket. : 

He stooped down amid all the smoke and steam, and tried 
to raise the body. . 

It was a girl’s body he saw there, black with smoke and 
dirt. Clad only in a wrapper, which she had hastily put on, 
she had no protection from the fire. 

As -he touched her the wrapper, scorched and singed, fell 
into dust. 

He threw the blanket around her, and lifted her in his 

arms, 
cs y! Then a cry—startling and terrible—broke from him, for 
he recognized in the scorched and blackened girl his An- 
va ela. | 
cfr © 


_ “Oh, Heaven! if she is dead, I will die too. I dare not live 
without her. Life would be a curse, death a blessing.” 


he was holding his breath, and fighting his way up-stairs 
to the window by which he had entered. 

The ladder had been moved. 

As he stood by the window again, he could scarcely make 
himself heard. 


_ _His voice had almost left him, for his lungs were full of 
im me smoke, 


Geng 


“Ladder!” he shouted, and at last some one saw him, and 
4 saw also that he clasped something in his arms. 
The suspense was terrible. | 

_ He knew that in a few minutes the floor would give way 
beneath him, and a fiery death awaited ‘them. ch Tan 
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his plans, so that 


He did not utter*these words, he only thought them, for, - 


€ 


eee 


| p thinking how. strange it was that 1 
should have journeyed to Florida, and should have chang 


flames. | ; 


L 


Yes, she opened her eyes, and looked into his face, then 
closed them again, and’ fell back in his arms. is 
The ladder was in position, a a 
He would not relinquish Angela, but held her fast with his 
left arm while he steadied himself with his right, Chee 2a 
How the people cheered as he descended! By Bef 

But he knew not that they did. GS ae 

He held a precious burden in his arms, and was not going _ 
to relinquish it. : ; $e. 

He dashed through the crowd, and ran like a madman to 
the Magnolia Hotel. . 7 . 

With his foot he pushed open the door, and rushed up- 
stairs, never pausing until he had laid the unconscious girl 
on his own bed. S58 ee 

The hotel people, roused by the fire, ‘had prepared several = 
rooms in case they were needed. . 

The proprietor saw Lawrence rush up-stairs, and he fol-— 
lowed. 

On the bed lay Angela Winans, wrapped in a smoke- 
blackened blanket, and on the floor, equally unconscious, lay 
John Lawrence. 

“This is a pretty pickle. Send for a doctor,” said the 
hotel-keeper, as he saw the two unconscious ones. 


CHAPTER IX. pe 

DOCTORS DIFFER. oe 

Angela Winan had had her way. ' ze 
She wanted change, and told her father she must leave ‘ 


Washington. 

Lawrence’s departure had so thoroughly upset her nerves 
that life in the Capital City was unbearable. 

She had fully made up her mind that she would never see 
the handsome, brave fireman again. 

Life would be drear and blank without him, but Angela 
was. made of too true metal to give way under even such a 
loss. 

To her, life was a duty, a mission, and though she might < 
have to bear a heavy cross, she must live for her father’s ye 
sake, 

Hence, she had persuaded him to take her to Florida. 

At Jacksonville she met Mary Anstruther, an old school oe 
friend. nS 

The meeting was a surprise to both, for they had not seen 
each other for two years, and had drifted apart. 

“How lovely!” exclaimed Mary: “but isn’t it dreadful?” pe 
she added, with all the inconsistency of speech to which _ Bei 
the feminine sex is addicted. ~ a 
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“Lovely, yet dreadful—what is?” \ 
“Lovely to meet you, but we leave here in two days. 
“Leave. Are you going North?” 

“No; we have a house in St. Augustine; papa stays there 


all winter.” Ne 
Papa Anstruther was duly introduced, and extended an 1 


vitation to Mr. and Angela Winan. 

“Do, papa, accept,” urged Angela. ue 

“My dear, I want to transact some business now 4 am 
here, but you can go.” 

And so it was arranged that Angela was to accompany 
Mary Anstruther to St. Augustine for a week, when Mr. 
Winan would join her, and accompany her on a tour down 
the Indian River. 

It was Angela’s last night but one at St. Augustine when 
the fire took place, and she was so strangely rescued from 
the burning house by the man ‘she had never expected to 
see again. 

Mary and Alice Anstruther had been too much excited 
and panic-stricken by the fire to even think of their guest. 

They had never been in danger before, and they were quite 


upset. 

As for the father, he was easy-going, and left his daugh- 
ters to look after their guest,while he attended to his wife. 

And between them Angela was forgotten. 

In trying to make her escape she had been partially as- 
phyxiated and had fallen down in the hallway, just where 
Lawrence had found her. 

Doctor Conquerro, a descendant in direct line of one of 
Ponce de Leon’s comrades, was reckoned the most skilful 
physician in St. Augustine; perhaps that was because for a 
score of generations the Conquerros had lived in the city, 
and during all that time there had not been a year when one 
of the family did not practise the art of A&sculapius. 


The doctor looked wiser than he really was. 


But the appearance of wisdom goes a long way some- 
times. 

Doctor Conquerro was the first doctor reached by the ho- 
tel-messenger, and as he entered the room he looked first at 
the prostrate fireman. 


“He can wait,” was the curt remark he made, as he saw 
the regular breathing of the fireman. 

Then he approached the bed, 

Throwing the blanket back, he saw the blackened skin of 
the lovely girl. 

He placed his hand over her heart. 

“Umph !” 

He felt her pulse, and looked very wise. 

“Umph!” he muttered again. 

Turning to the chambermaid, he said: 

“Better get some one to wash off the smoke; she will look 
better. Who is she? Does any one know?” 

“Stranger staying with the Anstruthers.” 

“Oh 127 

“Will she live?” asked the hotel-keeper. 


The doctor sniffed mysteriously, rubbed his eyes, and then, 


/ 


in what sounded an almost heartless voice, he declared that 
she was dead. nae | 
: He ordered Lawrence to be carried into another room, 


not have to kiss the Bl 


( he black 
an to wash off t e black 
hoe body of the millionaire s a 
said Bridget McGee, the char 
o the girl’s face. . 
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“She is not dead, 
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“\pnvwan here wanting me ?” he asked, with Peers 

licious brogue. cay : nae ey. 
sli 1 accent, although 

Bridget had not the slightest Irisl gh b 


. 0 as a =* 

‘1 Dublin town, while. Doctor Donoyar who Ne ie nati 
of Florida, inherited a brogue which was a trea Oo ear. 2 
“Yes doctor,+it 1S yourself as can do some e000. 9 an 


swered Bridget. Cae 

“By St. Pathrick! what a beauty! Sure, a gossoon would — 
seit arney Sthone to tell her he loved. 
Think of that 


nes 


the ground her pretty feet stepped upon. 
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ave got rid of your blarney, doctor, just pro- ms 


now !” 
“Now yay h 
fessionally tell me, is she alive?” ys he 
“Alive, is it? Sure, an’ does annywan purtend to say she 
isn't?” ; 
“Doctor Conquerro——” 
“An old woman.” 


“Says— et 
“Neyer mind what he says; sure and I’ll have her walking 


down-sthairs, the tips av her little fingers resting aisy on 
me arm, so I will.” 

“Can I help you, doctor?” Bae Mic Ae 

“Can ye, Bridget? well, I should say ye can. Go and get 
some clothes for the purty colleen, for I’m afther thinking 
that she would scarcely loike to walk down-sthairs in this 
rig,” pointing to a blanket, which constituted Angela’s. only 
covering. FE ene 

When Bridget returned with a regular feminine outfit, An- 
gela was breathing regularly, and a soft flush was suffusing 
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itself over her cheeks. - 
“Tl lave ye whilst you put the lovely cr’ature on the in- 
side av those clothes.” Sos . 
And suiting the action to the word, the broad-spoken 
doctor left the room, and encountered his brother ‘profes- 
sional. . RE As 
“Been looking at the corpse?” asked Doctor Conquerro. 
“Divil a bit, but I've been looking at a lovely colleen who 
is getting dressed at this minute.” HeR, 
“But she is dead.” 
“No, she isn’t.” Sa mee 
put I say—nay, here is the certificate of her death——” ee 
Give that to me, Conquerro, and as the lady’s name is not 
there, she shall fill it in herself. Think of that, now)? at eee 
The two doctors went down-stairs together, and Conquerro 
was greatly surprised when he became convinced that An 
gela was really alive. ad Oe 
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It was several days before she was able to leave the i 
but before that time she had asked for and seen her fat! 
who had been sent for, . A oe as 


‘ED. : es We hy, San aek: 
— “Papa! Is it not strange that I should be in anc 
and a second time while visiting?” hes tail 
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“It is a very strange thing, indeed.” 
“Papa, I had such a dream—so strange!” _ 
“Did: yOu, “Anyiodmar se ais oS ae eae seh re ee AS 
“Yes, I thought that once I opened’ my eyes, and saw— 
who. do you think?—Mr. Lawrence.” | nid 
“Perhaps: you did,” 
“T did dream it, really.” 3 
“It may not have been a dream.” 
“What-do you mean, papa?” 
“My dear, you have often said that truth is stranger than 
fiction; I think it has been so in your case.” 
“To what do you refer, papa?’’ 
“To what you have said.’ % 
“My dream?” 
“It was not a dream. Mr. Lawrence. did rescue you a sec- 
ond time.” / 


“I do not understand. This is Florida——_—” 


“Yes, and we are not the only one? who came from 
Washington to St. Augustine; fortunately, Mr. 
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Lawrence 


did.” ) ’ Bean Tek 
“Papa, how strange it is! I-can scarcely believe it.” 
; “It is true, though.’’ 


q For a few moments Angela closed her eyes, as though to 
sleep, but from her lips there came a murmur. of praise, and 
her father heard the words of the well-known hymn: 


@ “God moves in a mysterious way, 
j His wonders to perform.” , 


CHAPTER X. 
LIGHT AHEAD, 


Tt was evening, and as pleasant an evening as was ever 
seen in the Southern Newport, as St. Augustine has been 
| called. 
| The air was balmy and mild, and hundreds of promena- 
ders were to be found on the beach. 
4 Here and there a young couple might be found walking 
on the sea-wall, but as it is only two feet wide, it became 
# necessary for one.arm to steal around the lady’s waist, to 
if. keep her from falling off. nis 
| Down on the sands, slowly walking along, were John 
Lawrence and Angela Winan. 
a | rs They were walking, like children, hand in hand. — 
: 2 They were silent; perhaps they were listening to the plash, 
} ©plash of the waves, or it may be they found sweet music 
| _ in the zephyr breeze which blew from the shore and wafted 
to them, with the rustling of leaves, the sweet fragrance of 
orange-blossoms. A sigh relieved the monotony, and was 
answered by another sigh from thé masculine breast. 
For some time Angela had been trying to break the si- 
. lence, but somehow hef lips would not utter the words her 
- mind was framing, | - 
+ At last she stammered out:  % 
“Why did “you, leave Washington, Mr. Lawrence?” 
4 Instead of answering, he asked her a question. 
_ “Why did you come to St. Augustine ?” 
fee, he aGewasy brokehat.. cto Piet 3 
» Both laughed, ‘and perhaps their hands met in a little 
at ighter pressure. % 
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“Angela, I have deceived you,” he said, at length. “T have 
done wrong in speaking as I have, for I have forgotten my- 
self. Let me tell you my ‘story; let mes hoe Sia 

“Do not mind the past, John,” she said. “We have all the 
future before us.” age A Be ee 


“But, Angela, dearest, there is a stain of crime on tage | 
name.” G38 : ee eo Rane 


oii 


A slight tremor shook her frame, but she clasped hee hasd ne 
the tighter. . ebony. clad 


“I care not for the past,” she answered. “I know that 
whatever you may have doné, or been accused of doing, has. 
passed into oblivion, and now you are noble and good.” — 


“But you do not know. Listen, I will tell you; please ‘do 7 
not interrupt. It is right that you should know. It issnch 
never mind how long ago, but I was sent to the bank—it 
was my duty to go, and I cashed some checks. One was a 
forged one. I handed all the money over to the firm save 
the amount of that one check, and that I—well, nothing can 
be gained by saying what I did with the money. 

“T was found out. . 

“The firm would not prosecute, and I was sent away in dis-. 
grace; the brand of crime was on my. name, and——” 

“All the time you were innocent.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“T feel it—I know it.” 

“But the world does not. The world holds me guilty, and 
there are other reasons why I can never reenter the world I 
left in disgrace.” 


“Then, dear John, we will go to a new world. We will 
cross to Europe, and there you shall hold up your head as 
high as the best of them.” 


“But, Angela—I could not—I will not consent for you to 
share a ruined life.” 


“Sir! what do you mean? My life was saved by you. It 
belongs to you, and it shall never be another’s. If you do 
not take me—I—don't think me unmaidenly, you asked me 
to be your wife, and now want to withdraw; that I shall not 
allow.” 


She had spoken boldly and bravely, but even as she did a 
tear dropped on hts hand, and he knew that she was suf- 
fering keenly, 

“Angela, dear one, [| shall never love another, JI shall 
never again speak of love to mortal other than you, Time 
may clear my name, and if it does | may—nay, I will, come 
to you, for I love you.” 

With that she had to be content. 

No other condition. would he allow, 


but she had such 
faith that even that made her happy. ' 


As they walked back to the city they were met by Mr. 
Winan and Mr. Anstruther, who had become fast friends. ‘ 
“A letter for you, Angy,” said her father, as he held upao 
square, perfumed envelope. : 
“For me? Who is it from?” 
“You did not think I opened it, did you?’ 


pee, 
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I see the writing; it is from 


“What a tease you are! 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Law- 


Gladys. She is a happy girl. 
rence?” 2 

“She must be, seeing that she is a friend of yours. 

“Flatterer !’’ 

She placed the letter in her pocket, and Lawrence, ne 
was trembling and excited, though he did not wish to show 
it, knew what a sacrifice she was making in not reading 
the letter. ; 

By one of those little excusable subterfuges, Lawrence 
pretended he had some business with Mr. Anstruther, and 
asked to be excused for a few minutes. 

No sooner had he stepped aside than the letter was with- 
drawn, and Angela was deeply interested in her friend's 
words. 

“So you were a fireman in Washington? Well, you ar- 
rived just in the nick of time. When do/you return?” asked 
Anstruther. 

“Never, sir. I resigned from the department before I left 
the city.” 

“Indeed? And might I be allowed to ask, without hemg 
considered rude, What you intend doing now?" 

“T really cannot say, sir. I shall seek for work in Florida 
or perhaps go to Mexico.” 

“Would you—could you—no, I don’t mean that exactly 
—how would you like to have the management of a large 
orange-grove ?” 

“I should like it.” 

“But would you accept such a positior 

“Indeed, sir, I would had I the chance, which isn’t likely.” 

“Why is it not likely?” 

“Because I have no references. I cannot prove my ability. 
I cannot refer to the past, and so, you see, I should have to 
be taken on trust, and that is not businesslike,” and Law- 
rence smiled as he spoke, though he knew he was condemn- 
ing himself. = 


vey 


“Lawrence, I like you, and I can put you into possession 
of as pretty a little house as there is in the State, and can 
give you three hundred acres of o::nges and lemons to look 
after. The salary—well, we wil’ not ,uarrel over that. Say, 
is it a bargain?” 

“Mr. Anstruther, J -vonle like to talk with you further 
about it. There are things jor aught to know——” 


“Take your own tiue. - fhe offer holds good for some 
weeks, anyway, at least mntil { go North.” . 

A little, glad cry from Angela attracted Lawrence’s atten- 
tion, and he turnea to look at her. 

She had the fetter still ir ner hand. 

She beckoned Lawrence to her. 

He was not sorry ¢c be by her side again. 

“John.” 

How sweet the name sounded as she pronounced it, and 
yet he had always despised it. | 

“John, I have such strange news from Gladys.” 

“Strange news!” he repeated. 

“Yes; you know, she had two brothers— 

+ have been told so,” he answered, as calmly as he could. 

She loved the younger most.. She was so fond of him 
he was her favorite, her pet——” . ieee 


did die in Florida somewhere, 
died herself. 
cause his name hac 
justly, and died believing othe 


Angela opened the letter, 
let me tell you some news. 
oh, so much, that he were alive, 


cleared.” 


was accused of keeping bad company. 
Cairns 


aid he was bad. He disgraced the name, and 
t of thie house.” Ba a os 
ss Vernon tell you so in the let-— 
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“But they s 
his father turned him out ¢ 
“Yes! Does Gladys—Mi 
ter?” 
“Ves, the letter 1S 
brother guilty——" ‘ 
“Bless her!” ; 
“What did you say? 
“Tf he was innocent, It W 


‘ - he explained. 
lieved in him,” he expls Fees BS: 
“Vas she always believed in him, and when he died—he 


I have been told, she nearly 
Not because of his death so much, but be- 
1 not been cleared, and so he suffered un- 
rs thought him. guilty” 
suggested L&awrence, 

lived he would: have been re- 


She never believed her — 
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all about that. 


; . 
to have some one who be- 


as nice 


“Tt was better that ite died, 
“No, it was not, for had he 


stored to his home* again. , 


“Vou think so?” 


u ‘ } ow . : 
“Yes I am sure of it. Listen to. what Gladys says,” and 
’ . : 


and read: “And now, dear Angela, 
My poor brother is dead. I wish, 
for now his name would be 


“Cleared, did you say.” te eae 
“That is‘what Gladys says. It appears that her brother 
A man named 


‘* 


Lawrence started. ere 
“He has stated that it was Bryce Vernon who owed him 


money, and Bryce has confessed. everything—his father 
knows all, and he would give all he possessed if he could 
bring the dead to life again. Mr. Lawrence—what—is—the 
—matter ?”’ 


Angela might well ask, for Lawrence had turned. very. 


white; then he began to stagger, and it was only by clytch- 
ing hold of Angela that he was saved from falling. 


“What is it? Are you not well?” she asked. . 

“Yes—I—I——- _ No, I don’t think I am well, I am ex- 
hausted—I—did Gladys say that?” ; 

“Tell me, John—tell me, what can I do for you?” she 


asked. . 


He was on the point of telling her that Lawrence Vernon 
was not dead, but changed his mind. 2 eae 
“I—must—try and get home,” was all he said, and Mrs. 
Winan assisted him to a hack. He 
“Poor fellow! he has overstrained himself. I like that lad 
as well as if he were my own son,” he said to Anstruther, 
and Angela whispered in her father’s ear: 72) ete 
“He will be very soon, dear papa.” : 
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CHAPTER XT. 


LOVE’S ELYSIUM, 


John Lawrence nearly fainted. His name was clear at last. ; 


+I 
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Now he could return home and take his rightful: place’ int gee 


society, and his heart beat more quickly when he-thought he _, 
would be able to give an untarnished name: to. Angela’ 


But when he reached the Magnolia 2 néw feelin 
ken the place of the old. Ee Pak 
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“Did not Mr. Winan say he liked a man ibenee who made, 
rather than ‘inherited, a name?” he’ asked himself; and ‘then, 
with a sudden resolve, he exclaimed: 

“I will make a name. I will make my name rospebten 
and the country shall know that the obscure fireman 
worthy of«honor.” ; 

Instead of giving way to his nervous prostration, he 
walked the floor, building castles and panne them with 
creatures of his fancy. 

“Ll will see if there is any faith in woman,” he said. - 

As he paced the floor, he soliloquized: 

“Angela thinks me poor—so I am. I will accept Anstruth- 
er’s offer and work on the orange-grove. I will ask her if 
she will share-a poor man’s lot, and if she consents I will 
prove that “there is such a thing as love in a poor man’s 
home.” 

He thought it all out, and the effort did him good: 

Early the next day he called on Angela. 

He knew she was to leave for the North in a few days, 
for she had promised to be bridesmaid for his sister, Gladys. 

“Angela, will you walk with me?” he said awkwardly 
enough. 

Her heart palpitated almost audibly, for she a ieseed that 
the crisis in her life had come. 


1S 


She was not long over the necessary preparation, and with 
+ flushed face she left the house with the man she loved more 
than all else on earth. 

He sought the-quietest and most: secluded place, and we 
can readily understand why. 


Sentiment such as theirs loves privacy. No third person, 
no prying eye or ear was wanted. 

“Angela, you raised me to the highest pinnacle of bliss 
yesterday.” ; : 

“Did I? I am-so glad.” 

“You led me to believe that under other, or favorable, cir- 
_ cumstances, I might raise my eyes to your level.” 
"Did 1? Then T am sorry.” 

She answered calmly. but sorrowfully. 

“Sorry! Angela, love is sacred. It knows no station, 
thinks of no worldly advantage. Kings have stooped to 
lowly maidens, and peasants have dared: to raise their eyes 
to the patery of earth’s * daughters. And yet you are 
i 7 sorry—— 


ee Only that you should think [5% haa led you to think I 
- I-I——” 
She knew not how to express herself, but her very. hesita- 

tion was enough to make him the happiest man in Florida. 

2 “I plead my cause, even though I may be presumptuous. 

Angela, I love you. From the first time I saw you, when I 

. clasped you in my arms in that—to me—fortunate fire in 

- Washington, I loved you. Then your name was made known 

to me, and I loved you still more, for you were Angel by 

nature as well as name. I am poor. If you wed me, it will 

be a.different life to what you have been accustomed, for I 

F would not have you depend on your father, it mttst be on 

"your husband alone. Could you brave the world and be- 

9 ome the wife. of a man on whose name is the brand of 

crime ?—though of that, God knows I am iniGcen t= tbe wife 

. of a man who i is eae: and pork Ee 
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He a ack hurriedly, fearing t that. his ‘courage 
give way. + bh i 


She placed her hand on his arm, and looked up bee his 
face, i Hee Is 
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His eyes were moist with | tears of joy. Re eae et aks 
Hers was no uncertain voice. - ~~ 3 
“I love you,” she said, “and loving. you, I will esteem it a 


great joy to share your life, even though it be one of pov ; 
erty and hardship.” 


_My own sweet love!” ‘een 


“My prince ! as 


They walked on and on, tilde of all those sweet nothings 
which interest lovers. 

They did not notice how time was passing. J te 

Only one thing they knew—that they were living a world © 
of perfect bliss. = 

Heaven's gates had been apened to them, and they realized 
the greatness and grandeur of love. 


“IT leave to-morrow ” she said, with a sigh. 
“So soon?” 


“Yes, dear, and you?” 


“Will accept Mr. Anstruther’s offer and settle on his 
orange-grove. And may I—expect you to join me soon?” 

‘It seems very prosaic now it is written, but John Law- 
rence was very methodical and businesslike. 


Again her face flushed, for she was thinking of the prom- 
ise her father had made. 


Only the night before she had said how she regretted 


leaving the sunny Florida, and yet she must be at her friend’s 
wedding. 


Then it was that Mr. Winan had promised she should re- 
turn as soon as the wedding was over. ‘ 


With the sweetest little blush on her cheeks, and in the 
softest whisper, she answered her lover: 
“As soon as you like, dear.” 


_His heart gave a big bound. He would take ber at her 


word and ask for leave of absence, meeting her in St. Louis 
on her return from the wedding. 


He told her of his resolve, but she gently chided him. 

“Why travel all that way? I shall return here 

“You will?” . 

“And we can be married quietly——" 

“As befits your husband's station,” he interjected, in what 
seemed to be a tone of bitterness. 

“That is cruel.” 4 

“I did not mean it, my darling.” 

“I hope not. Do you know, dear, I would rather be your 
wife than Empress of Russia?” 


’ 


“Bless you, my precious! But, 
happy——” 
“Is that possible?” 
“I mean we Have not thought of what your father will 
say.” : 
~“T can answer.” 
“You can?” 
“Yes; he will say he is so glad. He said only last aiete 
he wished you. were his son.’ 


And so the couple chattered and built air-castles, happy ae 
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CHAPTER NII. 
WEDDINGS. 


The wedding of Gladys Vernon to Egbert Somers was an 
event which will be talked of as long as any of those who 
were present, are alive. 

The expenstire must have been lavish in the extreme. aS 

Everything which upholsterers, art-decorators, and florists 
could devise to make the Vernon mansion like a fairy-palace 
was done, utterly regardless of cost. 

A large floral horse-shoe was over the door of the grand 
parlor, and people almost exclaimed that it was a shame to 
spend so mttch money on a floral-display; but when they saw 
the altar, made of the choicest flowers, with an emblematic 
allegory of the sanctity of love and marriage, all worked out 
in roses, some did say that the cost of the flowers alone would 
keep a family for a whole twelve months. 

Gladys looked superbly happy, and only once did a shadow 
pass over her face, and that was when some one inadver- 
tently said that her happiness would have been complete had 
her brother lived to see that day. 

By her side was Angela, blushing at the thought that very 
soon she, too, would take unto herself a husband. $ 
it was whispered that she was to 
person received a look, which she 


But some frowned when 
marry a poor man, and one 
will never’ forget, when Angela happened to hear her sug- 
gest that Lawrence was a fortune-hunter and had caught a 
hig prize. 

“] have never seen your fireman,” said Gladys, when alone 
with Angela in her own room. 

“No, dear, but when you do you will say he is noble and 
good.” 

“I hope so, for your sake. I owe him a debt of gratitude 
for saving Bryce.” 

“But he is so good—so noble—so learned, if he would only 
go out into the world—but then I should lose him.” 

“Why should you?” 

He is one of the world‘s 
heroes, while I am only a poor, commonplace girl.” 

“You are a dear, good creature, anyway.” 

The hour approached for the ceremony. 

Wilson Vernon had aged very much since he had lost his 
boy, but he looked happy, for his face reflected his daugh- 
fer's joy. 

The clergyman had the book in his hand, and all were in 
readiness, 

All? 

No, for the bride was not there. 

She was sent for, and was found crying, 

Crying on’her wedding-day ! 

It was strange, but she smiled through her tears. 

The ceremony was over; Gladys Vernon was now Gladvs 

\Somers, and a happier bride was not to he found in all Amer- 
ica. 

The happy pair were going on a tour across the continent, 
fo taste the glories of Californian life, before they settled 
down to the routine of every-day existence, 

The next day a glowing- account was sent to John Law- 
rence in his far-away Southern home. 

“Do you know, I had an offer of marriage last evening,” 


“said Angela, “but I told him that [ was to be married within 


8 4 


“Because I am so unworthy. 


o be candid, my dear, 
{| happen to del 


a month. Better t ae 
if anything shoulc eset 
not say it as-easily as ] write; 


such should be the case. 


We can easily imagine how 
and how eagerly he urg 
the little nest perfect for 


LLM 


delighted Lawrence was wits 


that adiission, 
forward to have 


should bring her home. sata - 2 
ea the time to fly on eagle's wings, and ie a 


He wante Angela if his love should be- 


most as certain ol death as 
crossed. 

The days passed 
livion of the past. 


John Lawrence Pe 
the next day would fully complete it Dy 


and a month had been added to the ob- 


had a pretty little home furnished, and on 
bringing home a 
7 } 


wife. 

He had strictly objecte 
save as regarded Angela's personal property and her piano, 
and from his own 


d to any assistance from Mr. Winan, 


All-else was of his own purchasing, 


money. 
He had become enamored with his work, and believed that 


orange-growing was better than the arduous duties of a fire- 
man’s life. Ai 

The wedding was quiet and very unostentatious, but the 
bride was none the less happy. 

Mr. Anstruther and his family were present, and a few 
local friends. 

John Lawrence was a model manager, 


The grove was in better conditiom than it had ever been, @& | 


and Mr. Anstruther was delighted. 

A whole year had passed since our fireman had accepted 
the offer to become a manager of an orange-grove. 

He had bought ten acres of land adjoining the grove, and 
had planted the ground with oranges and lemons. 

Everything seemed to prosper with him, and the name of 
Lawrence was already honored in the legislature, where he 
had been sent by his neighbors, and there was considerable 


talk of the advisability of sending him to Congress, or, bet- 


ter still, the United States Senate. \ 
For John. Lawrence had made for himself a name. 
He was respected by all parties, and his judgment. was ac- 
cepted without question. ee 
How proud Angela was of him! 


He had but one secret from her, and that at first did not, 
trouble her; but when he began to absent himself from home ne 


for days together, she began to be alarmed. 
She never doubted him. 


It-was only a seeming neglect, and he was still the most — | 


loving husband, but he would not tell her his secret. 
No woman likes a man to have a secret. 


It wouldn't be one long, did she know it; but while 386 al 


mitting that, she still thought it unkind not to tell her, 
One day he rushed into the house with as much frantic en- 
thusiasm as a schoolboy. 
“My little wife, how would 
asked. | 
“I do not want to leave it. I am so happy.” ee 
“But a trip to Europe?” he suggested. 
“Not even a trip to Rome, and Venice, and Paris 
tempt me, for——” Sued eo Mere eee as 
“I know what you are thinking-—we cannot afford feet 
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you like to leave Florida ?” he 


but I think I should die ie ‘ 
ee 
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“You know we cannot.” 

“But your father often urged. Be 

A happy light broke in on her face. : 

All the time of their married life her father had wanted to 
give them some of his wealth, but her husband had always 
refused. 


Now she thought he was relenting, 


“Often urged that a European trip would do us both good,” 
he added. 


“Yes, dear, but you know we are learning economy.” 

“But if I have sold my little grove ?” 

“You have not, dear, have you ?” 

“You asg@rt first, and question after. 
rich ?” 

“What has come over you, dear?” 

“IT will tell you. I can now relieve your mind. There 
shall be no more secrets between us—at least, not after an- 
other month; but I can tell you now, 
great deals 

“Yes, business called you.” 

“That was so, Do you know what I carried away with me 


in those little parcels?” » 
“No.” 


“Soil. You open your eyes. My dear, our grove is worth 


- more money Haat all the oranges that will be grown in Flor- 
ida this year.” 


She almost fancied her pnstiatha had been affected by the 
@ heat, she knew he never drank, 


“Yes,” he continued,’ “I have been offered half a million 
dollars for it.” 


She shuddered. 


He must have met with some calamity which had effected 
his brain. ‘ 


Suppose I were 


~ 


“It is true. The land is rich with phosphates. 
formed a company to work it. 


We have 
Mr. Anstruther’s grove is 


worth over a The company consists of your 


father-——” 

“Does he know ?” 

“Of course, he has been in the secret. 
er, and Mr. Wilson Vernon.” 

“Gladys’ father?” asked Angela. , 
“Yes, and Bryce Vernon is to be secretary, while I am 
to be general ‘manager, or, if I prefer it, European agent, 

and that position I think I should like.” 
“It is like a dream.” 
EY eS;ris it not?” 


“Your father’s name has been sufficient to float the com- 
pany. He secured the Vernons’and Somers, and has man- 
aged everything. They do not even know the exact locality 
of the phosphate- beds.” 
> “But is it all safe?” 
_ “As the bank, nay, safer than any bank, for we cannet 
f fail.” rs 
- “You are sure?” 
p “My Angela, you do not soabe me, do you?” 

- “No, but it seems all so strange.” . 

“It is strange, and perhaps you will think I have taken 
f eave of my senses when I tell you that I have offered to 
Eb y—in fact, have bought—ten thousand acres “of land.” 
i “Ten thousand acres. st” 


million. 


Then Mr. Anstruth- 


- 


I have been away a 


“Yes: I we it for a dollar and a half an acre, and? ae ie 
acre of it is worth just now twenty thousand dollars.” 
“My brai n is in a whirl, I must be dreaming.” is 
“No, dear, it is all reality. On the first of next month, 
the directors are to dine with us, so that we may all become e: 
acquainted, for I want to know the Vernomig” 
“Bright fellow, that son-in-law of yours,” said Senator 
Call to Winan, later in the day. y: 
“Yes, but he has some strange fads.” 
‘Has he?” 2 
“I should think so. He took a fancy to Wilson Vernon © 
—why, no one can say, for I do not think he has ever seen 
hj nym, and he packs me off, bag and baggage, to offer him a — 
(clear hundred thousand of the stock in the new phosphate 
company at ten cents on the dollar, and an offer of the sec- 
retaryship to that rapscallion, Bryce.” 
“Is it a swindle?” 
“What ?” 
“The phosphate.” 


“No, senator. An English syHbicate has examined the 
property, and offers Lawrence a clear two million for his 
land, and about twenty ‘acres of Anstruther’s.” 

“Great Scott! Any more land to be bought cheap around 

« there?” 

“No; Pamroice has an option on two thousand acres, and 

if all pans out well he will be many times a millionaire.” 


“Who'd have thought it? And he was only a common 
fireman.” 


“A fireman—yes, but never common.” 

“You know what I mean—he was not a chief.” 

“No. A most extraordinary man, and my daughter took 
a fancy to him the first time she saw him.” 

“It is wonderful. I would like to get in on the ground 
floor of the phosphate company, for I hear it is above par 
even now.” ; 

“Yes, it fetches a hundred and four already.” 

Every One was talking about the phosphate-beds in Flor- 
ida. 

And every one was praising the financial sagacity of John 
Lawrence. 

He was hailed as a benefactor of the State, for he had dis- 
covered, not only a source of great wealth, but just what 
the orange-growers stood most in need of. 

His election to Congress was now sure; both of the great 
parties wanted him, but he cared not for political honors. 

He was working for his State, and had already planned 
out a scheme for holding a subtropical exposition, devoted to 
Florida’s wonderful productions. 

He was daring as a fireman, he was bold and energetic as 
an orange-grower, and as a financier he had proved his 
worth. 

His name was the best kndwn in the State, and all were 
ready to do him honor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CLOUDS DISPELLED. : 
T he Tropical Phosphate & ompany (Limited) was to hold es 
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| ines es rurning around he i 
A dinner was to precede the financial and business meet Sale: g Se svadys; dotnet "you recognize i 
: ”? ae 5 ae: 
ie brother Lawrence? 


Ss > d Winans, no one brother 
With the exception of Anstruther an ns, Ctwavs had left the table an 


member of the board of directors had ever seen Lawrence. 

All thought it strange, for several meetings had been held 
in St. Augusf#te, and also in Ocala, and once all the direc- i 
tors had visited the orange-grove and inspected the phos- Phe 


Lawrence 
phate-beds. 


ae or a d 
; 3 and wealth while unde 
i ery instance Lawrence had been pre % ncaa bene Gene Re 8 
: But in every Explanations were given, 
eing present. 


1. ttanded for some time to confess all, 
Some actually thought him a myth, a name put forw than Bryce, ewa0 inten Boies hic wont tor ae 
obtain better terms from investors: but sweet Angela Law- “T waited,” said Law deh pee a”: 1 wasn 
. a hgt : he 
ras k them all, and she, with all her plump : tf -as determined that no one —— 
ee Ws ive but th brother of her friend Gladys. 1 was determ oe 
eauty, was anything but a myth. 


- my position, but that I would 
: : | I iv because of my position, . tha 
The day of the dinner arrived, and Mr. Winan arrived Ncknowhiand aahonoreda 


for any manifestation by — 
awrence’s ‘hand, and cer- 


brother’s neck. 
No one doubted. 


SE re ‘as complete. cat 
identification was comp 9 a penal aaa 
Vernon was not dead, but had achieved fame — 


ark cloud. ; My 


vented from and no one was more pleased 


ard to 


dication, Even my de 


should respect me 

win name and fame, or die 
There was too much emotion 

cheering, but each one pressed L 


tainly none of the ladies had dry eyes. | 
of a great suspicion and 


early. 
Gladvs and her brother and father were to drive over at 


four o'clock. 

To the consternation agd surprise of all, on that eventful 
May the first, John Lawrence had such a violent headache He had lived through the shadows 
that he found himself compelled to remain in bed. had come out triumphant. 

Some very ugly rumors were whispered about when he Egbert Somers grasped his hand. : a 
did not appear at four o’clock, and one of the directors hinted “IT said you were the greatest hero I ever knew,” he said, 
that perhaps the beds had been “salted,” in other words that “and Gladys shared my opinion, though she did not know the 
it was a swindle, the phosphate having been carted there in- fero was her brother.” 
stead: OF being the. natural product, “He saved my live,” said Bryce, with emotion; “though 

But the beds proved to the contrary, and the mystery re- tye,\en knows I did not deserve it at his hands.” 


ained. ‘od 
mained It was never really known how the story of the death at ~ 


The dinner was to be en famille. : Bete : 4 
ity i : : Jacksonville got about, or who it was that had died there, | 
Not a formal dinner, at which only those financially in- - ; P 


terested were to be present, but ladies were to join in the 
epicurean feast. 

“You must not wait for Mr. Lawrence,” said Angela, “he 
will join you if he can, later.” 
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and been buried as Lawrence Vernon. Ae 
But some poor fellow had genuine tears of sorrow shed 

over his death, and they may have availed much for him m 

the realm of the Great Unknown. 3 
His absence was a dampener of pleasure, but Mr. Winan “And now, Angela Vernon, what have you to say?” asked 

sat the head of the table, while Mr. Anstruther occupied the her husband. 

other post of honor. | “Nothing, except that you are the dearest, best, and dar- 
Every time there was the slightest noise every. one looked lingest husband in the world,” she said, coining a new word 

at the door, expecting to see Lawrence enter. in her excitement. ‘But I would rather—if you please—be 

known as Lawrence.” 
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The ladies—three brides, for neither had been married 
much over a year—were nervous and excited. “T have thought so, too,” said her husband; “and I am sure 


Angela, herself, was almost angry with her husband. my father will not take it amiss if I reverse my name and be ~ 

The dinner progressed, and all were becoming reconciled known as John Vernon Lawrence.” » . | 
to the absence of the host, when a servant entered, bearing “You have made a name, my boy, and may well be proud 
a short note, addressed to Mr. Winan. of it.” 

It read: , A year has passed since that memorable meeting. 


ee ‘ The phosphate-beds have more than realized the antici- 
Re a will join you for coffee; be prepared for a oe ae pations of the first promoters, | e 
Great fortunes have been made, and John Lawrence took 
To the lover of mystery the note was welcome, but those _ his place among the wealthiest men of the time, but he never 
solid financiers thought such strange conduct unbecoming a forgot his struggles against poverty, and when he was at a 
business man. Poor Angela was troubled, for she feared the the height of his fame he remembered the brave firemen 
heat of the day had affected her husband's brain. among whom he had passed so many months. = 


Sa riage ae coffee came on the table, and expec- He had achieved success, and had risen through Flame t : 
| : - Fame. honored and Re Rie 
The door opened and Jack Lawrence entered. and respected by all who gonpitenes : mm 
¥ looked like a very sick man. Eyelid THE END. an a 
s he crossed the room he faced Wilson V ; | Ck se a 
With almost a cry, he exclaimed: ee rane aeenasoe No. 422, will contain “The Mystery of J 
__. “Father, don’t you know me?” ; | 3 | BiG ee or, Bowery Billy in a Diving Suit.” ooh 
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THE DRUMMER BOY’S STRATAGEM. 


By S. 0. MORRIS. 


Ping! ping! the bullets sounded, as they hailed in a storm 
of lead against the walls of the old house. 

They cracked the crumbling bricks, broke the tiles on the 
roof, and flew in ‘through the windows, destroying window 
frames, shutters, furniture, and ceilings, making clouds of 
mortar, splinters of wood, and fragments of glass and 
earthenware fly about, whistling and rebounding, hissing and 
screaming, as 1f thirsty for human blood. . 

The attack was fierce, but the defense was stubborn... The 
garrison of the old house consisted of about sixty veteran 
French soldiers, . 

They were a detachment from the army commanded by 
General Hoche, who had been dispatched to the famous west- 
ern province of La Vendee to put down the Royalist rebellion 
which raged there in the year 1794. 

They had been sent out to a considerable distance from 
the main body of the Republican leader’s forces, with orders 
to occupy a lone house which stood on a height overlooking 
a wide extent of country. | 

They had barely reached the building, when they found 
themselves attacked by an overwhelming number of Royal- 
ists, who burst suddenly upon them from a belt of woedland 
below, and opened a furious fire. i 

The Republican troops hastily sought shelter within the 
hotise, which was an old and solid brick structure. They 
barricaded the doors, rushed to the windows, and vigorously 
returned the shower of bullets rained upon them by the 


-. assailants. 


From time to time a soldier shooting from the window 
would fall back on the floor. He would be dragged aside, 
and a comrade would press forward to take his place. 
Wounded men were staggering from room to room. Several 
already lay dead or dying. The enemy’s line was ed nae 3 


_ nearer and nearer. - 


The captain of the besieged was in the topmost room of 
the house, where he directed the defense, launching out his 
‘commands like pistol shots. He was tall, thin, and austere- 
looking, with grizzled hair and beard. 


His appearance was a singular contrast to that of a bright- 
faced young drummer beside him. The boy was only four- 
teen years old, and this was the first fighting he had ever 


B seen. It was only a few days since he had said good-by to 
__ his widowed mother in their little home in the Quartier Latin 


7 


of Paris, and proudly marched along the street with h 
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And now he had posted himself beside the captain, w 


pale cheeks, but with eyes glittering with excitement, ani 


not a trace of fear in his set face. He stood on tiptoe, anc 
peered out of the small upper window, heedless of the bullets _ 
that struck around him. = : ger eas 
He could see the rebels closing in on the house with tri- 
umphant yells, that showed their belief that their prey was 
well within their grasp. They were advancing upon the 
front and on both sides; the back of the house looked down 
a steep incline, where the ground was so broken and 
rough that they did not attack it from that quarter. oak 
The captain’s face, hitherto stern and unmoved, began 


to show signs of uneasiness as he saw the apparent hopeless- 


ness of the position. Was there no way to save the lives of | 


the brave fellows intrusted to his command? : 


Suddenly, as if a thought had struck him, he drew back 
from the window, and laid his hand somewhat roughly on — 
the young drummer’s shoulder. : 


The boy looked up, and his glance met the stern gray eyes _ 


of the captain fixed upon him with a gaze that seemed to 
penetrate his very soul. 


“Josef Barra!” 

The drummer put his hand to his cap’in a military salute. © 

“Josef Barra, have you courage?” 

Josef’s eyes flashed. 

“Yes, my captain!” he said. 

The officer led him from the room, and went to a window 
at the back of the house. 

“See, Josef,” he said quickly but calmly, as he pointed 
out of the window, “take your drum, and slip out of the 
back entrance of the house; make your way down the hill, 
and into the woods beyond, then sound the ‘advance’ on your 
drum as loud as you can. The enemies will think that reén- 
forcements are coming up, and you may save the detach- 
ment.” ’ 

The boy’s eyes flashed more brightly than ever now. He 
did not speak, but, buckling his drum to his side, he hurried 
down to the ground floor. A moment later, with a final “God 
help you!” the captain had sent him out by the door at the 
back of the house, which was closed and barricaded behind 
him. 

The captain returned to the upper windows, and eagerly 
watched the boy flying down the descent. Would he reach 
the woods unobserved by the enemy, or would they catch 
sight of him? If they did, the stratagem would hardly suc- 
ceed, even if they did not finish the drummer’s career with 
a ball from one of their muskets. 


On and.on the boy. hurried, concealing himself as best he 
could, by taking advantage of the irregularities of the 
groundg, Breathlessly the captain watched him, all heedless 
of the whistling and hissing of the bullets in the front of the 
house, the angry and excited voices of the sergeants and 
corporals, the sharp cries of the wounded, the falling of mor- 
tar, the crashing of furniture. 

The drummer boy is far down the slope now; he has 
nearly reached the shelter of the woods. The captain meas- 
ures with his eye the distance still to be traversed. Two 
minutes more, and 

One of the sergeants dashed into the room, and told him 
that the enemy, though they had not ceased firing, were wav- 
ing a white cloth, to show that they demanded a surrender. 

“Do not answer,” cried the captain, and he ran. hastily 
downstairs to join his men. 

The lower story was full of the wounded, lying helpless on 
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the floor, or supporting themselves against the walls, which ae 


were spattered and splashed with blood. Here and there was 
a corpse; smoke and dust covered everything. 


“Courage, men!” called the captain. “Keep your posts! ‘Be 


Help is even now at hand!”. 


A feeble cheer broke out among the brave defenders, des-— : 


perate as 


| 


the case seemed. The rebels had drawn nearer 


a a d stn & 
‘“ , ee th ee é 
still. Their fierce faces could be seen through the smoke; “Never!” was the reply. ee Meta 5 one eee 
among the noise of firing could be heard their cries, calling The Royalist thrust ane X pres: 
on the besieged to surrender, and threatening massacre. stant the captain reached the Fe of his saber. He: called 
The fire of the garrison slackened again, and despair be- murderer with a terrible sweep ee ee rere 
n to show itself upon their faces, Already more than one loudly to his men, and the fee ts us were aeain a 
window was without defenders, and it was clear that the they rushed through the wood. : a aa cere mie 
house could not, be held much longer. stricken at the sudden attack, an h had fallen nada shack 
Suddenly onejofthe wounded men ra . The oR exe es wae me me 
7} shout of triumph. thrust of the hoyalls’ } : Set 
feothey are coming, comrades fe iwas too late! The lifeblood yet Ae i poe 
drums! You are saved!” fearful gash in his side. The Sa Mea ata eR ‘ell 33: se ‘ 
And the poor fellow fell back in a swoon. erless to help the wounded ey: Se inee | om his) 
The captain’s straining ears had caught the same sound. eyes, that had seen a score oe rt ss mo L ; 
A drumbeat, loud and clear, rose from the woods on the “Captain, said Josef a o no P: 
enemy’s flank. It was sounding the advance: The veteran officer took o . if idier. 
“Help is near!” was the cry among the defenders, and “Josef Barra,” said the roug old soldier, am only a 
again their spirits rose. Every man who could stand made captain, you are a hero. | 


for the windows, and again a hot fire was poured forth on 


the rebels. 
Siens of disorder were soon visible among the Royalists. 
The drumbeat had puzzled and terrified them. It must mean TRIED FOR HER LIFE 
that Hoche’s troops were close at hand, though they had By T. J. ALTON. a 
“Oh. what shall 1 do? No friends and a heartless mob — e ay 


believed him to be miles away. 
The captain saw the enemy’s doubt and hesitation, and 57 wy: ix 
; crying out against me! These men wont listen to reason! 


feared that they might discover the trick he had played, oe + Oh. will ec help me?” 
though none of his own men had done so. He took a bold 4a innocent. Feds no one help ° 
step ; Please, ma’am, I'll help you. 
“Open the doors!” was his sharp order. Aerie tune a rhs boy 33 
The barricaded entrances were thrown wide. “M at rel be eae ‘DO AEE YON : 4 
“Charge! The enemy is in confusion, and help is near!” oe mike name’s Tim—Tim, the Yuba Nugget. 
was the next command. And the little band of soldiers 18 have 4 brave heart; but what can you do among So 
dashed forth from the old house with a wild hurrah, and fell 4" wild men’ They say I killed my husband, but [ am 
upon the astonished foe with flashing bayonets and glancing HAHOCER Have you a mother: ; 
So 7 Me have a mother! Never had one. Miners all call 
That ended the Royalists’ hesitation. Bewildered and ay Tim. I love vot and I will save you, lady. Tim does | 
panic-stricken, and believing that resistance was useless, théy not believe the ok at PS he 
fled right and left, turning in all directions, since they knew Brigggher out! String her up! Have no mercy on her!” 
| g y kne f J 
not from which side to expect the nakhatiack a Dhe handbul acta a gang of enraged miners. Sa 
of Republican troops swept before them a force four times We tell ye, sheriff, she did it! She wanted his money, ~ 
as numerous as PA LSS and would have been on her way to Frisco long ago, only 
The chase was not kept up very far. Fhe enemy was soon Ligtiae de ee spoke a burly mountaineer. ei 
so scattered that further pursuit was useless, and the vic- “Speedy justice, sheriff; let us have her, and no more of ae 
torious soldiers returned to the house which they had-so this weakness. ve oe 
areing seal to hold it, according to their original |. see men, she is a woman. Boys, have you not mothers, 
orders, till the main division of the army came up. r sisters, OF perhaps wives in some far-off land? Think 
The captain now told his men the stratagem which Josef of them; put them in her place. One week ago you were; 
Barra, the drummer boy, had carried out so successfully. raving mad to welcome and greet this young creature Are 
Cra sha was Josef? He had not returned to the house. ‘ke men—have you not some noble or generous impulses 
is drumb 1 in y aap , “ 
of | bide ibeat was no longer to be heard. What had become ngering withinsyour breasts? Does not conscience dictate ~ 
1m 3 “4 to you that this is not true manliness?” pleaded the sheriff Xe 
The captain’s orders were to hold the position he occupied It was in one of the wildest portions of the Sierras that 
and he was bound to obey them; still, he could not low the this scene, was taking place. One of the miners had b i 
boy, whose courage and skill had saved the detachment, to mysteriously murdered the night before. His wife, a b oi 
be lost or taken prisoner without an effort to help him. 5 on tiful girl of nineteen, had only been in the camp a f ave 
strong, indeed, were his feelings on this point that he de- She had traveled hundreds of miles, over ru : d a oe 
Eee go himself in quest of the brave young drummer meet her husband. He had married her in aeons ay aah ‘4 
‘ith half a dozen picked men h S ‘her alor : “ae a st, and leit 
e descended the hill. ‘¢ alone while he went to Calif ; 
lowing the path tak r Lobes i gi ig rs 5 £05, S88 aie 
en by Josef. He reached th At first his letters une. 
j ow s were frequent; the 
PEoIKE gas io be cee’ OS THE oy, wood;"bat Vandi gate Alleniaid aot weapetom hits tor ocd suddenly, 
7 pearls en sound of harsh voices reached the Bs oes to join him at the mines a eae tt 
ca s ; came from a little distance t and day for : ais ign 
. erates: o the lef y tor many weeks, until on ing $ 
oe the officer, motioning his men to remain where they tee ‘Charmed Hollow,” and found the nis i eS reached 
stole forward in that direction to reconnoiter y were, ters had been lost. Henry Altea Oe BS am eae 
He ae not gone very far when he saw before him, in his little wife. was overjoyed to receive — 
open glade : ‘ , in an : f 
¥ ees ; oer Of Fe WOOK, a sight that thrilled his heart. "Thece setts Tyorning, Det many days after her arrival, she was 
sore : im was a group of ro , on waking, to find ; eet 
, ugh- $ g nd her ; ply Se 
peasants—stragglers from the body of relia h ef looking knife through his breast, and ele dead, with a bowie 
who had been Sh 1] ! , and herself bathed in his blood. 
e called for assistance. Th yhtseey 
: e camp was in confusion. — 


driven away from the house. I ; 
ge 4 ° their rand . 
- had stumbled upon the boy a é random flight they £ 
Ret! rash : ve evide ‘ ’ 
* his comrades, and they ti loa sherds ro tar way, es fo sheriff hetonerdle seaitera: 4 pS cpre was arrested by the 
ip ina the defeat they had suffered to-went upon brave man, believed her Saeed sat of it. The sheriff, as 
iat Long live the king,’ boy!" the eaptal © ~- Her, notwithstanding the strong evidence agai ee? oat 
me Say, pointing his long bayonet ptain heard one ‘ Tim, his son. wa hi ron evidence against her. yee Fe 
beh | 1g bayonet at Josef’s body. — — died when he was a ild o os mountains. His mother 
he | reas ‘ young, and the miners br 
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about twelve years old. ~ 
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| brought him 
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up. He was,a bright, intelligent boy; rugged, hearty, and 
1ull of boyish hopes and energy. He had been in the Allens’ 
hut several times. Louise had never seen him, but he saw 
and admired her beauty. ee 

A woman to him was a curiosity. 

“Bring her out!” 

“Miss Allen, I'll go.” 

He went to the door and climbed upon a barrel, a pistol 
in each hand. The men were infuriated. Tim cried out 
loudly, but their voices drowned his. Finally one of the 
leaders spied him. pic eee 

“Why, boys, look at the Nugget—even Tim is with us.” 

“No, Tim is not with you. You are trying to kill pretty 
Miss Allen. The first man who comes near I will shoot!” 

Every man was silent. 

, - “Why, Tim, don’t you know 
«me =o and deserves to die?” 

zy. “No, Miss Allen is innocent. 
say, let her go.” 

The men held a consultation, 


{ 


Mrs. Allen killed her husband, 
[f you love Tim, as you 


The sheriff pleaded for his 
| fair prisoner; his heart yearned to set her at liberty, and he 
> felt for her as well as his son. 
4 “Tim, we like you; you are our own child. We'll try 
Mrs.’Allen to please you. If she can prove that she is 
| innocent, we will let her go; but if we find her guilty, she 
swings !” | 
A court was established; the sheriff acted as judge. 


Mrs. 
Allen was brought forward, and the trial proceeded. 


She 


| stated all she knew; how she awoke and found her husband 
i dead; how she called for assistance, and how she was over- 
whelmed when taken into custody. 

b Tim was missing during the trial. The jurymen were 
a ready to deliver the verdict. The sheriff then spoke: 

, “Gentlemen, are you agreed?” 

‘Boss, we find her guilty,” the foreman said. 
| The miners proceeded to arrange the rope. 
was led under the limb of a tree. 
at even*in her.deadly terror. 

| “IT am not guilty,” she said, with a quiver in her voice. 

s “You may kill me, but I am innocent, and some day, when 

ime ~=—s too _ late, you will find it out.” ° 
‘4 The word was given: 

: “Haul up the rope!” 
Pf “No! No! [No!? 

Tim came running toward them, an Indian following him. 

“Miss Allen is innocent.. Tim has found the man who 
killed Henry Allen.” 

The rope was. dropped. 
ae bowie knife in his hand. 
i Allen's body. The Indian stalked forward. 

“Me Joe. You know Joe? Heap big chief! 
; Allen no kill Henly. This Long Jim’s knife. Long Jim’s 
shirt in a ditch all covered with blood. Joe find him.” 

There was a nijovement in the crowd. A man was run- 
ning away. He mounted a horse like a! flash of lightning. 
“ee = Joe, the Indian, followed, caught him, and brought him back. 
» 4 He, the contemptible coward, confessed that he killed 
Henry Allen to procure his money, and even while speaking, 
pulled out his pistol and shot himself. 


A shout rent the air. Louise Allen was carried around 
the camp. Tim had saved her. She was a brave girl, and 
displayed a great deal of fortitude. 

. The rough and impulsive miners made up a large purse 
and tried to persuade her to stay among them; but this she 
could not do.. She started for San Francisco. Tim and his 
father followed her shortly afterward. They met her at the 
hotel at which she was stopping while waiting for the 


steamer to carry her home. She would not attempt another 
trip across the plains. f 


Mr. Fremont, the sheriff, met his fair prisoner quite often, 
and before .the steamer arrived a strong attachment sprang 
up between them. A few days before she was to sail, Mr. 
Fremont asked Louise to become his wife, and remain in 


Mrs. Allen 
She looked beautiful 


Tim came among them with a 
It was the one found in Henry 


Missee 


4 e 


se Francisco. She accepted him, and was happy in her : 
choice. 


Tim is now a prominent young lawyer in the Golden 
City, and his mother often tells how he won his first case. 


ae pees a woman’s life, and also won for her a kind hus- 
and. 


KING GEORGE AND SPORT. 


King George, who recently became patror of the amateur 
and professional football associations, has been interested in 
football for some time. 

He rarely misses a service football thatch, whether army 
or navy, and takes his elder boys with him when_ possible, 
for they are enthusiastic lovers of the game, and there is an 
idea that he may be able to attend the cup final this season. 

As a schoolboy he was almost as.good at football as at 
cricket, says the Gentlewoman, and of late years he has kept 
programs of all the games he has witnessed. 

These programs are among his interesting collections, 
which include his world-famous one of stamps, that equally 
famous of walking sticks, the property of the late king, 
which he naturally bequeathed to his son, and of sporting 
trophies. 

When King George, by the way, was traveling in the 
colonies, he received from an anonymous donor a very hand- 


some book of stamps inscribed: “A tribute from one of King 
Edward’s sons to his future successor.” 


PICTURESQUE PUNISHMENT. 

When Sir Charles Euan-Smith, who died not long ago in 
England, was in the market place of an Afghanistan town, 
he was fired at by a native. He lodged complaint with the 
Ameer, who appeared to take no notice of the incident, 
merely remarking: “That’s all right.” Sir Charles com- 
plained again, and met with the same reply. He still thought 
that the Ameer was treating a serious matter with less con- 
sideration than it deserved, but thought it advisable to say 
no more on the subject. 

About a week afterward he was invited by the Ameer to 
ride with him. -They rode for some distance outside the 
town, and passed gibbet after gibbet. At length Sir Charles 
said: “Your highness has been busy of late.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the Ameer; “they are your little lot.” 
He had taken all the members of the would-be assassin’s 
family, and hanged every one of them. 


TO MAKE AN EGG STAND ON ONE END, 


To make an egg sténd on one end on any polished surface 
seems very extraordinary, yet it can be done, even on a loak- 
ing-glass. Now, from the form of:an egg, nothing is more 
liable to roll, and on nothing more so than a looking-glass. 
To accomplish this trick, let the performer take an egg in 
his hand, and, while he keeps talking and staring in the face 
of the audience, give it two or three hearty shakes; this wt] 
break the yoke, which will sink to one end and consequently 
make it more heavy, by which, when it is settled, you may 
make it, with a steady hand, stand upon the glass; this would 
be impossible while it continued in its proper state. 


OVERLOADED. 
Boy—‘Say, mister, shall I carry yer satchel? 
a dime.” 
Dude—‘My satchel is not heavy.” 
Boy—‘“‘Well let me carry your cane then.” 


Do it for 


A small boy gives his views on a very pertinent subject in 
these graphic words: 

“Some boys is honester than others, and there’s no way 
to tell them apart except you pretend to forget your knife, 
and watch ‘em jump for it. 
honestest one.” 


The one that jumps last is the 
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=o - DIAMOND DICK WEEKLY 


The heroes of the stories published in this weekly are dear to the hearts of 60,000 boys. Diamond Dick is a 
splendid Western character. High art colored covers. Thirty-two big pages. Price, 5 cents. 


735—Diamond Dick’s Wise Action; or, The Great Boontown 741—Diamond Dick in a Perilous Path; or, The Testing of Ne: 
Robbery. | O-Che, the Hunter. , 

736—Diamond Dick’s ‘Snare; or, The Trail of the Lone Hand. 742—Diamond Dick's Log Team; or, The Trail to the Yukon. 

737—Diamond Dick Takes a Chance; or, The Yellow Peril of | 743—Diamond Dick's Race Against Time; or, The Supply Traing 
Ozalia. to Gold Cone. | 

738—Diamond Dick on a Baffling Trail; or, The Secret of ‘the 744—Diamond Dick on the Yukon Flats; or, The Perilous# ° 
Ivory Hoard. Voyage of the Motor-scooter. 

739—Diamond Dick's Trail to Nome; or, The Old Sourdough’s | 745—Diamond Dick in Dawson; or, The Loss of Sir Lionel’s 


Claim for a Million. | Emeralds, ‘! . ok : 
740—Diamond Dick’s Wireless Trick; or, The Flight of the | 746—Diamond Dick's Five Against Fifty; or, The Master of 
White Bird. the Corn-Dodger Claims. 


BUFFALO BILL STORIES — 


The most originastories of Western adventure. The only weekly containing the adventures of the famous 
Buffalo Bill. High art colored covers. Thirty-two big pages. Price, 5 cents. 

f 400—Buffalo Bill's Dangerous Duty; or, Pawnee Bill and the 502—Butfalo Bill’s Red Triangle; or, Pawnee Bill and the Sign 
r White Stallion. of the Three. — 
P 497—Buffalo Bill and the Chief’s Daughter; or, Three Bills in a 503—Buffalo Bill’s Royal Flush; or, Pawnee Bill and the Five 
F : Triple Bill. Dukes. 
‘ if 495—Buffalo Bill at Tinaja Wells; or, Pawnee Bill's Target | 504—Buffalo Bill's Tramp Pard; or, Pawnee Bill and the Sachem 
4 Th Practice. of Saginaw. 
E = 499—Buffalo Bill and the Men of Mendon: or, Pawnee Bill’s 505—Buffalo Bill on the Upper Missouri; or, Pawnee Bill's 
> me Deputy. Pick-up. 
was 500—Buffalo Bill at Rainbow's End; or, Pawnee Bill and the 500—Buffalo Bill’s Crow Scouts; or, Pawnee Bill and_ the 
L dash: Pot of Gold. Absarokes. 


501—Buffalo Bill and the Russian Plot; or, Pawnee Bill and the 507—Buffalo Bill’s Opium Case; or, Pawnee Bill and_ the 
Grand Duke. Sheriff's Frame-up, 


BRAVE AND BOLD WEEKLY 


pani 


fled | 


not © 
of F All kinds of stories that boys like. ‘The biggest and best nickel’s worth ever offered. High art colored 


as 1 covers. Thirty-two big pages. Price, 5 cents. 


412—From Bootblack to Grandee; or, Charles Manton and 
Montezuma’s Treasure. By John R. Douglas. 

413—The Stolen Portrait Mystery ; or, Bowery Billy in Bohemia. | 418—Tr 
sy John R. Conway. 

414—Three Speeds to Victory; or, Motoring for the Borden 419—The Trolley Transfer Grafters ; or, Bowery Billy’s Counter- 
Cup. By Stanley R. Matthews. « feit Chase. By John R. Conway. 

415—The Young Magician; or, Conjuring to Fame and Fortune. | 420—The Sons of the Rising Sun; or, The Submarine and thie 
By John L. Douglas. Japanese Spies. By Stanley R. Matthews. 


— 410—The Panhandlers of Essex Street: or, towery Billy on the 21—Fire, Fame, and Fortune; or, Making a Name for Him- 
cx Warpath. By John R. Conway. self. By John L. Douglas. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on reeeipt of price, 
5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 


_ ee 


eee Bee cnn a ee a PC Pt 
IF YoU WANT ANY: BACK NUMBERS of our Weeklies and cannot procure them from your newsdealer, they can be 


: : obtained from this office direct. Fill out the fol! 
Us with the price of the Weeklies you want and we will send them to you by return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN. THE SAME Anion” er 
: 


417—Motoring in the Depths; or, Raiding the Rebels in a Sub 
marine. By Stanley R. Matthews. 


easure by the Barrel; or, The Cherokee Boom. By John 
L. Douglas. 


arty 


oe STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City. o's svc cine's 60 slawesoesevedeaebbouceeheseareseceecnic vied 
Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find 


Vewieb evdodecns ee ue cents for which send me: 


oP TOP WEEKLY, Ne ee stisessessseesesseees | BUFFALO BILL STORIES, Nos 
_ MOCK CARTER WEEKLY, “ 


DIAMOND DICK WEEKLY, “ 
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BRAVE AND BOLD WEEKLY 


ASSUED EVERY WEDNESDAY BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVERS ; 
Shes 


If the boys of ten or fifteen years ago could hav ured such thorough good advent ae ee 
ereat leneth, at five cents per copy, the Brave and d d Weekly, had it He pub te een ee ave 
had ten times its present large circulation. You seej those days, eee O cnet a 1s, ia ne vt 
lished in the Brave and Bold Weekly were boud fo cloth covers or else pu tate i we! y 
serial papers, ‘finder which circumstances each story was pyid for at the rate of Shek ollar OF THOFEs; on ee 

Now we give the boys of America the opportunit gMting the same stories and better ones for vee cents. 
Do you not think it is a rare bargain? Just buy an e titles listed below and read it; you will not be 
without Brave and Bold afterward. Each story in itself and has no connection whatever with 
any story that was published either before or after it. 
<% ema hice a list of all of the back numbersin print. You cate have your newsdealer order them or 
they will be sent direct by the publishers to any address upon receipt of the price in money or postage stamps. 
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257 : ~The Fourteenth Boy. 
58. Among the Nomads. 
the Acrobat. 
the Earth. 
Boy Chief. 
—Smart Alec. 
5—Climbing i 
Three. 


—Comrades : 
Snake-Charmer, 


—A Young 
S—Checked Through to Mars. 


Ralph. 

Keith. Magician. 
Dick. 

Git.”’ 


Railroad 
258—Gordon 
259—Lucky-stone 
260—“Git Up and 
261—Up-to-date. 
°62—Gordon Keith’s Double. 
263—The Golden Harpoon. 
264—Barred Out. 
°65—Bob Porter's Schooldays. 
°66—Gordon Keith, Whaler. 
267—Chums at Grandcourt. 4 w 
268—Partners Three. 350—The ve 
i—Cowboy Steve. 269—Dick Derby’s Double. $51—Grit and Wit. 
‘7—Chip Conway’s White Clue. 270—Gordon Keith Lumber-jack, 352——Right on doe Pas 
sS—Tracked Across Europe. 271—Money to Spend. 8i -A Clue from _Nowhere. 
-Cool Colorado. 272 Always on Duty. ws —Never Give { D- 
190—Captain Mystery. —-Walt, the Wonder-Worker. 355 —Comrades Under 
191—Silver Sallie. 274—Far Below the Equator. 307 Grose Joe City. 
192—-The Ranch Raiders. 275—Pranks and Perils. 30 (-——rypsy _J0€. 
193—A Baptism of Fire. 276—Dost in the Ice. 358—From Rocks to Riches. 
194—-The Border Nomad. 277—Simple Simon. 359—Diplomat Dave. 
195—Mark Mallory’s Struggle. the Arab Slave Raid- 360 —Yankee Grit. | 
196—A Strange Clue. 361—The Tiger's Claws. 
197—Ranch Rob. 362—A Taxicab Tangle. 
198—The Electric Wizard. 3863—A Hoodoo Machine. 
199—RBob, the Shadow. 364—Pluck Beats Luck. 
200—Young Giants of the Gridiron 365—Two Young Adventurers. 
201—Dick. Ellis, the Nighthawk 566—The Roustabout Boys. 
Reporter 367—Aboard the Lively Bee. 
°02—Pete, the Phoaker Boy. 368 Sparkling Plunder. 
203—Young Maerick. the 369—Under Full Steam. 
from Novere. 870—The Boys of Liberty. 
204—Tom, the My*tery 371—The House of Mystery. 
205—Footlight Phil, © 372—Striking Out for Himself. 
206—The Sky Smu-eglers. 873—The Air Ship Destroyer. 
207—Bart Benner’s Mine. 374—Bert Fairfax’s Pluck. 
208—The Young Manchman. 375—A Business Boy. 
209—Bart Benner'’s Cowboy 376— The Young Guardsman. 
°10—Gorden Keith in Java. 377—Tom of the Lion Heart. 
211—Ned Hawley's Fortune. 
212—Tinder False Colors. 


2153—RBags. the Boy Detective. 
214—On the Pampas. 
215—The Crimson Clue. 
216—At the -Red Horse. 
217—Rifle and Rod. 
218—Pards. 
219—Afloat with a Cireus. 
2°0—Wide Awake. 
221—The Boy Caribou 
229-_Westward Ho. 
rraham. 
29 


Moonlight Morgan. 
The Girl Rancher. 
The Panther Tamer. 
On Terror Island. 
~At the Double X 
—Warbling William. 
Engine No. 13. 
1—Tr: Lost Chief. 
2—South-paw Steve. 
3—The Man of Fire. 
{—On Sampan and Junk. 
»—Dick Hardy’s School Scrapes. 
’ 


75—Now or Never. 
76 Blue-Blooded Ben. 
77—Checkered Trails. 
78—lIigures and Faith. 
79—The Trevalyn Bank Puzzle. 
83—The Frozen Head. , 
84—-Dick Danforth’s Death Charm 
85—Burt <Allen’s Trial. 
89—The Key to the Cipher. 
90—Through Thick and Thin. 
92—Jonah Mudd, the Mascot 
Lloodooville. 
96—The Fortunes of a Foundling. 
9F¥—The Hunt for the Talisman. 
98—Mystic Island. 
102—Luke Jepson’s Treachery. 
1038—Tangled Trails. 
106—Fred Desmond's Mission. 
107—Tom Pinkney’s Fortune. 
108—Detective Clinket’s Investiga- 
tions. 
the Depths of Dark 
Continent. 
\—-Barr, the Detective. 
—A Bandit of Costa Rica. 
Dacy Dearborn’s Difficulties. 
—Daring Dick Goodloe’s Ap- 
prenticeship. 
—Bowery Bill, the 
Col. Mysteria, 
S—Electriec Bob's Sea Cat. 
9—The Great Water Mystery. 
2—Lester Orton's Legacy. 
23—The Luck of a Four-Leaf 
Clover. 
4—Dandy Rex. 
5—The Mad 
Swamps. 
126—Fred Morden's 
127—In_ the 
Hez. 
128—Stonia Stedman's Triumph. 
129—The Gypsy’s Legacy. 
130—The Rival Nines of 
131—The Sword Wunters. 
52—Nimble Dick, the 
Prince. 
34—Dick Darrel’s Vow. 
359—The Rival Reporters. 
> 
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109—In the 


278—Among 
ers. 
-The Phantom Boy. 
Round-the-World Boys. 
Nimble Jerry, the Young Ath- 
lete. 
°282—Gordon Keith. Diver Detective 
283—In the Woods. 
284—-Track and Trestle. 
285—The Prince of Grit. 
2S86—The Road to Fez. 
287—Engineer Tom. 
288—Winning His Way. 
289—Life-line Larry. 
290—Dick Warren’s Rise. 
292—Two Tattered Heroes. 
293—A Slave for a Year. 
294—The Gilded Boy. 
295—Bicycle ond Gun. 
296—Ahead of the Show. 
297—On the Wing. 
298—The Thumb-print Clue. 
°299—Roothlack 30h. 
S300—A Mascot of Hoodooville. 
301—Slam. Bang & Co. 
302—Frank Bolton’s Chase. 
303—In Unknow. Worlds. 
804—Held for Ransom. 
305—Wilde & Woolley. 
806—The Young Horseman. 
507—Through the Air to Fame. 
308—The Double-faced Mystery. 
S09—A Young West Pointer. 
810—Merle Merton's Schooldays. 
811—Double-quick Dan. 


Wharf Rat. 
Boy 
30Y. 


~ 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Hermit of the 
: Days. 
Rich 

Wonderful 


Reward, 
Land of 3T7T8—A Young Clerk’s Pluck. 
379—The Trail Over Seas. 
880—The Young Ambassador. 
581—The Boy Pathfinder. 
382—The Young Patriot. 
583— Witches of the Flame. 
5384—The Outeast Prince. 
885—A Dash Into Mystery. 
886—Winning His Rights. 
887—The Kaunted Cabin. 
888—Dick the Diver. 
889—Fighting Hal. 
890—The Young Gold Trailers. 
391—-The Young Coast Guard. 
392—-The Boy Motor King. 
39838—Fooling the Enemy. 
Ee 2 oo Trick. 
249 : ; boa eae 3895—A Game for } ons. 
318 ous _Stanhope’s Success. 306 winning by Speed: ’ 
314—The Young Maroonors. 397—The Green Mountain Boys. 
315—Runaway and Rover. 398—Wreeked in the Air. 
816—-The House of Fear. 399—The Boy who Got There. 
817—RBert Chipley on Deck. 400—The Little Corporal’s Double. 
4—A Wonder Worker. $18 Goninoind Interest 401—A Game Boy’s Start. 
»—The Boys of the Mountain Inn319—On His Mettle. 402—Between Two Fires. 
—To Unknown Lands. 820—The Tattooed Roy. 408—A Dash for a Million. 
co, the Talking Monkey. 321—Madcap Max, the Boy Adven- 404—Swindlers Rounded Up. 
Rival Nines. turer. f ; 405—Chasing the Sound Pirate. 
239—Engineer Bob. 822—Always to the Front. 406—-Fighting the Redcoats, 
= the Witch-doctors. 323—Caught in a Trap. 407—A Fine Spun Plot. 
241—Dashing Tom Bexar. 324—For Big Money. 40S8—In the Colonial Navy. 


242—TLion-hearted Jack. $325—Musce e 409—A Golden Find. 
248—In Montana’s Wilds. y— Muscles of Steel 


Bayport. 


Circus 


toe 


“> 


i—The Tiger Tamer. 
S—Jack Kenneth at Oxford. 
839—The Young Fire Laddie. 
40—Dick Oakley’s Adventures. 
41—-The Boy Athlete. 
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Hunters. 


26—Marooned in the Tce. 
2°7T—The Young Filibuster. 
°8—Jack Leonard, Catcher. 
°9—Cadet Clyde Connor. 
30—The Mark of a Thumb. 
231—Set Adrift. 
232—In the Land of the 

Tlunters 

soy in Black. 


42—Lance and Lasso. 

43—New England Nick. 
44—Air-Line Luke. 
45—Marmaduke, the Mustanger. 
$—The Young Desert Rovers. 
47—At Trigger Bar. 

48—Teddy, from Taos. 
49—Jigger and Ralph. 
150—Milo, the Animal 
151—Over Many Seas. 
152—Messenger Max, 
153—Limerick Larry. 
154—Happy Hans. 

Peer O SAdO, the Half-Breed, 
56—The Black Rider. 940— r 
157—Two Chums. re A 
158—Bantam Bob. 
159—“That Boy, Checkers.” 


-~ 


Slave 


Ba rah fad feel foal fea food fea fea fad pad ed bed bed fad fd 


King. 


Detective, 


160—Bound Boy Frank. 
161—The Brazos Boy. 
162—Battery Bob. 
163—Business Bob. 
164—An Army Post Mystery. 
165—The Lost Captain. 
166—Never Say Die. 
167—Nature'’s Gentleman. 
168—The African Trail. 
169—The Border Scouts. 
170—Secret Service Sam. 
171—Double-bar Ranch. 
172—Under Many Suns. 


Price, Fiwe Cents per 
them from your newsdealer, they cat be obtained 


STREET & SMITH, 


826—Gordon Keith in Zululand. 
327—The Boys’ Revolt. 
828—The Mystic Isle. 

8°9—A Million a Minute. 


244—Rivals of the Pines. 
245—Roving Dick. the Chauffeur. 
246—Cast Away in the Jungle. 
247—The Sky Pilots. 

24° —A Toss-up for_ Luck. Skies. 

249—A Madman’s Secret. 8831—Two Chums Afloat. 
250—Lionel s Pluek, 832—In the Path of Duty 

2 1—The Red Wafer. 883—A Bid for Fortune. — 
252—The Rivals of Riverwood. 834—A Battle with Fate. 

Da mee OUT. 835—Three Brave Boys. 

<)4—A Jay fre Maine, 836—Archie Atw “hi 
255—Hank, the Hustler. 337 Dok Ntanhooe: A te ae 
256—At War with Mars. 888—Working His Way Upward. 


Copy. 
direct from this office. 


830—Gordon Keith Under African 


If you want any back numbers of our weeklies 
Postage stamps taken the 


410—-Lucky Tom, Messenger. 
411—-The Mysterious Hermit. 
412—-From Bootblack to Grandee. 
413—The Stolen Portrait Mystery. 
414—Three Speeds to Victory. 
415—The Young Magician. 
416—The Panhandlers of Exsex 
Street. 


417—Motoring in the Depths. 


418—Treasure by the Barrel. \ 


419—The Trolley Transfer Grafters 
420—The Sons of the Rising Sun. 
421—Fire, Fame, and Fortune. 


and cannot procure 
same as money. 


PUBLISHERS, 79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


